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ds that highly advanced state to which 
literature is at present arrived, few produc- | 
tions can be expected which may allure by 
the novelty of their matter, or fascinate by 
the brilliancy of their execution. ‘Not only 
the most attractive and prominent, but many 
even of the humbler themes of imagination 
and science, have been seized by the vigi- 
lance of genius, and moulded into form 

with a skill, a fancy, and an elegance which 
can hardly be equalled. But we are not on 
this account condemned to a mere indolent 
enjoyment of the delight and instruction 
which is alread y prepared for us; an examu- 


nation 


¢ PREFACE. 
nation of our literary possessions will still af- 
ford us ample occasion for the exercise of our 
talents; in such an examination, we may 
collect the scattered, we may arrange the ir- 
regular, we may enlighten the obscure, we 
may correct the erronecus: the praise of 
learning, of perspicuity, of penetration, of 
accuracy, may still be the object of success- 
ful pursuit, and if we cannot be as splendidly, 
we may at least be as usefully employed as 


many of our more eminent predecessors. 


Such are the opinions which have led to 
the composition and publication of the fol- 
lowing Essays; and if any tendency should 
be found in these pieces to refute improbable 
conjecture, to elicit obscured truth, or merely 
to recall attention to some neglected, but in- 
structive enquiry, the wishes and expectations 


of their author will not be disappointed. 
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ON THE TERM “HEBREW.” 


I — 


Aisranam is called in the Old Teftament 
say* CBégatos, 6 Teparast) becaufe he came from 
beyond the river (Euphrates); his pofterity are 
thence denominated by the Jewifh writers, both 
before and after the captivity,t Hebrews, 1.e. Trans- 


fluvials.§ 


* Genelis, xiv.1%. 

+ Septuagint (Bos.) Gen, x1v. 13. (various readings.) 

o Venues, 2 xen, 46, 4.400, 1, 169. Welty xvr aes 
2 Corinth. x1. 22. Adts v1.1. 

§ The opinion entertained by fome writers that Abraham 
and his pofterity were named Hebrews, from Heder, the | 
fon of Salah, is now generally deemed erroneous, 


B The 
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The ancient language of the Jewifh nation has 
been named by the moderns (for it is not fo called 
either in the Old or New Teftament) the Hebrew 


tongue. 


It is not eafy to decide what this language was ; 
it is fuppofed by fome to have been the Cana- _ 
anitifh;* the ftrongeft arguments adduced in favour 
of this opinion are, that the Jews appear to have 
required no interpreters of the Canaanitifh lan- 
guage, as they did of many other tongues; that 
feveral words, or the roots of feveral words ab leuk, 
in the Phoenician and Punic languages, which are 
dialects of the Canaanitifh, are to be found in the 
Hebrew ;— and that Marah exprelfsly calls the lan- 
guage of the Jews the lip of Canaan (jy25).t 


* Bochart. (Canaan, Lib. x1.1.) Le Clerc (Proleg. in 
Pentateuch, Differt. 1. 5.) Walton (Prolegom, 111. 19.) 
+ As the Carthaginian words Suffetes, Dido, Elifa, 


T didiall Ki ks, 106 


T 


By others§ again, it is ftrenuoufly contended 
that the ancient language of the Jews was the ori- 
ginal infpired language of man; that this language 
was received by Abraham from his forefathers, and 
tranfmitted by him to his defcendants; the moft 
convincing arguments in favour of this opinion are, 
that the Jews can hardly be fuppofed to have adopted 
the language of a hateful and impious nation; that 
the Law of Mofes, which was at all times intelligi- 
ble to the Jews previous to the captivity, was writ- 
ten by command of the Deity, or in part by the 
finger of God himfelf, in the original infpired lan- 
guage; and that the words (particularly proper 
names for example) which were in ule among the 
Jews when refiding in Canaan, were as truly He- 
brew in their etymology as words of an earlier date, 
which occur in the Old Teftament. With refpect 
to the term Canaanitifh applied by Hfaiah to the 


§ Lightfoot (Heb. and Talmud, Exercitat. p. 644.) Gre- 
gory Sharpe (Hebrew Grammar, p, 22.) Parkhurlt (Preface 


to Hebrew Lexicon, and the word NV) and the whole 
Hutchinfonian {chool, 


B2 Jewith 


) 


Jewith tongue, it is urged that he meant to {peak 
only of the then language of Canaan as occupied 


by the Fews. 


Calmet and others again, adopting in part the 
opinion which I have juft been ftating, farther 
aflert, that the ancient Jewifh language was in fact 
Chaldee; this hypothefis, however, it is impoflible 
to fupport without fuppofing, that either the Chal- 
dee of the Jews or that of the Affyrians, although 
originally the fame, muft have undergone, not very 
flowly, fome moft extraordinary changes, for both 
in the earlier and later periods of the Jewifh hif 
tory, we find decifive proofs of a material difference 
between the Jewifh and Chaldee tongues*. 

This 


* ¢¢ The heap of teftimony”’ which was called by Laban 
NMVWW II (Jegar Sahaduta) was named by Jacob 72 
(Galeed); the former of thefe appellations is Chaldee, the 
latter Jewifh. Genefis, xxx1.47. See Le Clerc (Penta- 
teuch), and Pole’s Synopfis on this verfe. 

It is plain, too, from 2 Kings, xviii. 25. that the 
Chaldee language was-unintelligible to the Jewifh populace 
in the time of Hezekiah. 

At 
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This old Jewifh tongue then, whatever may have 
been its origin, was denominated by the moderns 
Hebrew; now the word Hebrew, as fignifying 
Transfluvial, might undoubtedly have been applied 
with more accuracy to the Chaldee tongue,* which 
was an acknowledged Transfluvial one, than to that 
of the Yews;+ but it does not appear that the mo- 
derns. meant, by denominating the Jewifh tongue 
Hebrew, to define the nature or origin of that 
tongue, but merely to exprefs that it was the lan- 


guage ufed by the Hebrew nation.} 


At the return of the Jews from Babylon, when they. had 
acquired the Chaldee diale&t, they were unable to compre- 
hend their own Scriptures, except in a tranflation, Nehe- 
miah viir. 8, and Pole (Synopfis) on this verfe. The 
Chaldee paraphrafes prove the fame. . 

* The Chaldee language, however, was never called He- 
brew, or Transfluvial, even by the Jews; it is ufually named 
in the Old Teftament 7298 (Aramith) which is rendered 
fomewhat too vaguely (but after the LX X. and Vulgate) 
in our tranflation Syrian. 

+ Efpecially if Canaanitifh. 

t As the words Welch, Irifh, &c. are ufed in {peaking | 
of the Celtic tongue, 


After 


10 
After the captivity, the diale&t of the Jews, 


which had been changed during their refidence at 
Babylon, was Syro-Chaldaic, but this language is 
denominated by the writers of the New Teftament, 
by Jofephus, &c. Hebrew.* Here the word may, 
“Eivaictt, appears to be properly ufed as expref- 
fing the Chaldee or Transfluvial tongue, but the 
propriety of its application in this refpect is merely 
accidental, as the words nay and ’ECpaicr: are 
by no means applied to the then Jewifh tongue, to 
mark its being a Transfluvial dialed, or dialect 
{poken beyond the Euphrates, but are ufed to fig- 
nify that the people whofe language they defignate 
were a Transfluvial people ;t in the fame way we 


might 


* This language certainly differs from the Syriac, for in 
the Syriac verfion of the N. T. the dialeé&t of Syria is 
called ‘*Suraith,’? whereas the “ECpaig7: of the N. T. is 
rendered ‘+ Ghebraith.”’ 

Befides this common dialeé& the Jewifh writers had a pe- 
culiar one of their own, which may be called the Radbbinzcal 
language.—See Butler’s Hor. Bib. 

+ This explanation of the word MY 1s given by the 
Jews themfelves. Aruch. in VAY Glofs, in Megil, fol. 


8. 2. (Lightfoot, vol, 2.) " 
\s 
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might call the native language of the Blacks, the 


Black language. 


The word Hebrew, then, whether applied by 
the moderns to the Jewifh tongue before the capti- 
vity, or by the Yews themfelves to the newly ac- 
quired dialect of their nation after the captivity, 
appears to have had in neither cafe any refer- 
ence to the origin of thefe languages, but merely 
to the name of the people, “ Hebrews,” whofe lan- 


guage it was ufed to fignify. 


~ Tt is fomewhat remarkable, that, after the capti- 
vity, the pure and ancient language of the Old 
Teftament (which is called by the moderns He- 
brew) was called by the Jews themfelves (mywx 
pw) Affyrian, or the holy language ;* but this 


As the Jews bore a great hatred to their conquerors, they 
feem to have purpofely denominated their language at this 
time Hebrew, inftead of Chaldee (as it might have been 
more properly called), in order to make it appear to have 
been their original national tongue. 

* See Lightfoot’s Heb. and Talmud, Exercit. 2d vol. 

of his works, p. 659. 


appellation 
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od 


appellation undoubtedly applies only to the cha-_ 
racers of that language; by fome it is fuppofed 
that the Scriptures were originally written in the 
Affyrian character, and that after the firlt temple, 
the Canaanitifh or Samaritan character was in- 
troduced ; by others it is aflerted, that none but 
Affyrian characters were ever uled in writing the 
Scriptures; by others again, that the Samaritan, 
character was only ufed till after the captivity ;* 
by a//, however, it is admitted, that the Affyrian 
letter was uniformly adopted in writing the Sctip- 
tures, after the return of the Jews from Babylon.t 
This then explains the term A/yrian as applied 
to the language of the Old Teftament. 


* Kennicot’s Differtation on the Hebrew Text. 


+ Prideaux’s Conneftion, &c, 
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REMARKS 


tending to prove that the Melita on which. S¥. 
Paul was shipwrecked, was the Melita of the 


Mediterranean. 


I HE following account of a voyage of St. Paul 


is recorded in the New Teftament. 


St. Paul, after his examination by Agrippa, fet 
fail for Italy; he touched at Sidon, coafted along 
the fhores of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, and 


arrived at Crete. 


From Crete he was proceeding to Italy, when a 
violent {torm arofe, the wind Euroclydon blew 
with great violence, and the veffel in which St. 

C2 | Paul 
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Paul had embarked, after being toft for fome time 
in the Adriatic, was finally ftranded on the coatt 
of Melita.* 


That the Melita on which St..Paul was thus calt, 
was the Melita (or Malta) of the Mediterranean, 
and not that of the Adriatic, will appear highly 


probable from the following confiderations.: 


1{t.—Melita of the Mediterranean was more i 
the direction 1 which the fhip fhould pafs in its 
courfe from Crete to Italy, than the Melita of the 
Adriatic, and the mariners would undoubtedly en- 
deavour. as much as poflible to keep the veffel in 
its proper direction, though driving before the 


{torm. 


2d.—The Euroclydon (which is tranflated in 
the vulgate Euroaquilo) was certainly a wind blow- 
ing from a northern quarter, hence it feems diffi- 


cult to conceive that the veffel fhould have been 


* Acs, Chapter xxvitand xxv1iit. 
driven 


iy 
driven /o far up the Adriatic as to be wrecked on 
that Melita which lies oppofite to the coaft of Illy- 


ricum, 


3d.—St. Paul fays, indeed, that the fhip was 
driven backwards and forwards in the Adriatic, 
yet it is not neceflary to fuppofe that he means to 
fpeak here of the Adriatic, ftrictly fo called, for 
Strabo obferves, that the title of Adriatic was 
given to the Adriatic and Ionian feas united ; the 
latter of thefe ran down to the moft fouthern ex- 
tremity of Italy, and it is highly probable, that, 
from fome temporary variation of the wind, or — 
from the force of currents, the veffel might be 
borne fome little way into the lonian fea, toft about 
there for a time, driven by the wind, (again blow. 
ing as before from a northern quarter) paft Sicily, 
and finally dafhed upon Malta, which is at no 
ereat diftance from that ifland. | 


4th.—After St. Paul reaches Melita, he proceeds 
to Italy in an Alexandrian veflel ; now the track 
of this veflel appears completely to determine 


from 


18 
from what Melita St. Paul failed ; it coafts Sicily, 
touching at Syracufe, and proceeds to Rhegium 
and Puteoli; from this courfe it is plain that the 
veflel muft have failed from Melita in the Mediter- 
ranean, for it would be quite unreafonable to fup- 
pole that any veffel would have paft from the 
Adriatic Melita to Italy in fo circuitous and ftrange 


a direction. 


5th.—It appears more probable that the Alex- 
andrine veflel above mentioned fhould have been 
found at Melita of the Mediterranean, than at Me- 
lita of the Adriatic, becaufe the former was a 
place of very confiderable trade, and becaufe it is 
evidently more in the courfe of a veflel which may 
reafonably have been fuppofed to have failed from 
Alexandria, and which appears to have been bound 


to Syracufe and to Italy. 
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AN ACCOUNT 
hi 
ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND, 
WITH A 
Translation of « Gethic Fragment respecting him. 


Db IFFERENT opinions have been adopted re- 
{pecting the era, the origin, and the adventures 
of the tutelary Saint of England; and the doubts 
which are {till entertained on thefe fubjects will 
never perhaps be entirely removed, till fome new 
fources of information fhall be fortunately difco- 
vered. A fummary view however of the hiito- 
rical information which we are now able to collect 
refpecting St. George, will not be deemed, I truft, 
an unacceptable introduction to the tranflation 

D which 


ae 


which I have to offer of a very ancient metrical 


fragment which celebrates his fufferings. 


The account of St. George, which has the 
greatef{t pretenfions to antiquity, is that attributed 
to Paficrates, who is reported to have been his 
fervant: but both the authenticity and the date of 


this production are exceedingly queftionable. 


It has alfo been afferted by fome, that the mai 
tyrdom of our patron Saint is recorded by Eufe- 
bius in entering upon the narrative of the perfecu- 
tion by Diocletian; but in the paflage adduced in 
proof of this affertion, the name of George cer- 
tainly does not occur,* although Eufebius might 
poffibly mean to include him in the clafs of ‘ mili- 
tary brethren,’ who firft fell victims to the indig- 


nation of the Emperor. 


But although fuch very equivocal teftimonies as 


thefe may be readily rejected ; and although a va- 


* en Tov ev oTpaTeiass adcrhoow narapyoyevs Ts SOV [se 
Eufeb. Hift. Eccles. Lib. viti.s. 


riety 
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riety of idle, improbable tales refpecting St. George, 
which have been introduced into the legends of 
Metaphraftes and others, have undoubtedly no 
better claim to attention, yet I cannot conceive 
that any good reafon can be adduced for a con- 
temptuous difregard of a// that evidence refpecting 
the life and charaéter of our Saint, which is con- 
tained in the moft ancient rituals and fervice-books 
of the Eaftern Church. 


The compofers of thefe works may certainly 
have been occafionally tempted to exaggerate the 
virtues, the fufferings, or the powers of the cano- 
nized, but it is highly improbable that they fhould 
have fo widely and wantonly deviated from truth, 
as not to have ufually recorded, with fome degree 
of accuracy, the ordinary circumftances which they 


deigned to notice. 


Totally difregarding, then, any miraculous par- 
ticulars related of St. George, we need not, I 
think, hefitate to believe, from an examination of 
the compofitions above mentioned, that be was a 

| D2 Saint 


24 
Saint of high repute inthe Eaftern Church ata very 
early period ; that be was a Cappadocian of a good 
family, a commander of note in thé time of Diocletian, 
and that after obtaining the honourable title of Count, 
he finally fuffered martyrdom on the twenty-third 
of April,* the day on which his feftival is fiill kepte 


* The above affertions reft upon the following paflages : 
“O eyS 0%05, net Gaumarros, nets rctpas uapTus Tewpysos nate 
Tous xpovous nv Asonantiave Ts Bagiazwos ex Yapas THs 
Karrad ona, yeves ements ev Tals Tov TpICsvov TTpaTEals 
Srarpenlas--Kopas tive Muvrasoy Aprilis xy. 
In verfes fung juft before the commemoration of St. 
George, in the Greek Church, we find :— 
Ex Spous 6 Teuvev Tewpytos ey pay ais 
Exav rap’ ey Ioav reuverar Sue Erp0s— and 
Hpe Tewpyis cxads TprTaTn avyeve yernos. 
He is thus addrefled in the Greek ritual :— 
Ts usyaas Basinews oTpaTiaTa TewpyleaKaaatvine Tempy tee 
And is alfo ityled in the fame, 
Movocy og | 
Muplovixes Xpors afantns, and 
Tpomrasogopos, atyucrwrayv crheviepwrnc, nat TOY TTA XOV 
uTepagTisTns, agberevT@V LATpos, BagiAcoY UTED yos, Levee 
ADJAAPTUS. 
Even inthe fmailer rituals of the Greeks, St. George 
is uniformly noticed. 
For farther fatisfa€tion on this fubje&, fee Selden’s Titles 
of Honor. p. 659, 664, &c. 


Such 
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Such is the brief, but, as I conceive, authentic 
account of St. George, which we collect from the 
venerable memorials above-mentioned, and the 
teftimony which they afford us is, at leaft in fome 


desree, corroborated by other evidence. 


The inftitution by Conftantine of -a religious © 


order of knighthood, under the title of Sz. George, 
in which was worn @ red crofs, with the words 


sy TovTw vine,* may certainly be adduced as a 


proof that our Saint was believed, in the time of 


that Emperor, to have been a chriftian warrior, 
and probably a martyr, of high rank and dif 


tinction. 


The churches too which were erected in the Fait, 
in honour of St. George, are an additional evi- 
dence of the truth of what I have advanced above; 
the moft remarkable of thefe was that which, ac- 


cording to Procopius, was founded by Juftinian, 


* See Eufebius in vita Conftantini, and Selden’s Titles 
of Honor, p. 667. 
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in Armenia;* that of Lydda, which was after- 
wards repaired by our Richard I, and that at Man- 
gana, which, together with a Monaftery, was built 
by the Bifhop of Euchaita ;+ the founders of thefe 
churches, as indeed appears as well from the dedi- 
cations of the buildings, as from fome particulars 
preferved refpecting them, certainly attributed to 
St. George the fame character as that which we 
colleét of him from the rituals of the Greeks. 


That St. George fuffered at Ramel, and by the 
order of Diocletian, (an opinion which refts chiefly 
on the authorities of Anna Commena,{ Cedrinus 
and Baronius,) is not fo ftrongly confirmed as the 


other particulars refpecting him which I have re- 


* Or as fome imagine at Conftantinople. The words of 
Procopius are, xas igpoy Tewpyia ra paprups ev CuCavoss 
ES HULTO Tleps Kriguatov Iuoriy. roy. SeuTe 

By BuCevors is moft probably meant Bazanis, in Armenia. 

. Johan. Cotovic. Itinerar. Hierofolym. Lib. 2. 

+ Cedrini Compend. Hilt. p. 650. 

+ Speaking of Godfrey of Bulloign, fhe fays Fuva exesbep 
7o Pausa naTsrater evn 6 Meyarouaptus Tewpytos msmep- 
FUPIKES Alexiados, Lib. 8, 


lated 
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lated above.——A very ancient Saxon martyrology* 
informs us that he was put to death by Thatianus, 
and this Thatianus (or Dacianus, for fo the word 
has been erroneoufly read) has very abfurdly been 
imagined by fome to have been a Perfian ;+ Sel- 
den, with more probability, conjectures that Tha- 
tianus is a corruption of Diocletianus, for it is at 
leaft abundantly plain, from the title of “fe Cafere,”” 
which is affixed in the martyrology to the name of 
the perfon in queftion, that he muft have been a 


Roman Emperor. 


* From this martyrology the following curious extract 
is to be found in Selden’s Titles of Honor. p. 672, in tran- 
{cribing it I have merely changed the Saxon to’ the Roman 
chara&ter: 

‘¢ On thone threo and twentigothan deg,thes bith Saincte 


Georgius tyd, thes zdelan martyres thone Thatianus fe 


Cafere feofan geare myd unafecgendlicum witum hyne 
threatode that he Crift withfoce, and he nezfre hyne ofer 
{withan ne mihte; and zxfter tham feofon gearum het he 
hyne beheafdian. ’”” 

+ It is fomewhat extraordinary that this opinion fhould 
have been countenanced by the venerable Bede; {peaking 
of St. George, he fays, “ qui fub Daciano, rege Perfarum 
potentiffimo qui dominabatur fuper jo reges, &c.” 

Bedzx Martyrolog. p. 300. 


The | 
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The renown of St. George quickly extended it- 
felf into the Weft ;* and many abfurd ftories ap- 
pear to have been fpeedily added by the Roman 
devotees to the information which they had re- 
ceived refpecting him from the Greeks.t| The 
| martyrology 


* Salmon’s Hiftorical account of St. George, p. 77- 

St. George’s arm is faid to have been prefented by the 
Emperor Juftinian to St. German, Bifhop of Paris. 

Aimonius de geft. Franc. Lib. 11. 20, 

Romanam Ecclefiam (fays Baronius in his De Divin, 
offic.) ad expugnandos fidei hoftes hos pracipue martyres 
invocare confueviffe, Mauritium, Sebaftianum et Georgium, 

+ See the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, and 
the Lives of the Saints, by Surius and others. 

I know of no earlier record of that moft famous achieve- 
ment of St. George, the flaughter of the dragon, thana 
hymn which is contained in a very ancient compofttion 
entitled Hore Beate Virginis fecundumufum Sarum; the 
words to which I allude are 

O Georgi martyr inclyte, 
Te decet laus et gloria, 
Predotatum militia. 

Per quem puella regia, 
Exiftens in triftitia, 
Coram dracone peflimo 
Salvata eft. 

I am not however hence inclined to infer that the {Lory 
of the dragon was merely a European invention, as we are 


informed 
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martyrology which I have mentioned above, fuffici- 
ently proves that St. George was not unknown in 
this country even in the time of the Saxons, but it 
feems to be generally admitted that he was not re- 
ceived as the Guardian of our nation till the period 
of the Crufades, when the fierce and fuperftitious 
warriors of England moft judicioufly adopted for 
their patron a Saint who was not lefs diftinguifhed 
by his valour than by his piety. ‘The choice of the 
Crufaders was confirmed by the inftitution of the 
Order of the Garter.* 


George, the Arian, or, as he has been called 
from the place of his birth, George of Cappa- 


informed by Pococke, that a well was in his time fhewn by 
the Turks, (who pay great refpeét to St. George under the 
title of Cheter Eliaz) near to which, they informed him, 
our Saint had flain the dragon which was haftening to de- 
vour the daughter of the king of Bayreut; this well is in 
the territory of the Drufes. 

See Pococke’s Defcription of the Eaft, Vol, 11, p. 91; 
and the Apologia of Joannes Cantacuzenus, 

* It appears from Walfingham, that in the time of 
Henry V. the feat of St. George was decreed to be a 
¢feftum duplex ad modum majoris duplicis,”’ 


z, docia, 


80 
docia,* has by fome writers been fuppofed to be 
the fame perfon as the Saint of whom I have 
hitherto been fpeaking; the hiftory of this man 
may be comprifed in a few words: he appears to 
have been born of obfcure parents, but, by his af- 
fiduity and obfequioufnels, he obtained a profitable 
employment in the army, in which fituation he 
acquired great wealth; having imbibed the opi- 
nions of Arius, he contrived, by the affiftance of 
partifans of a fimilar faith, to force himfelf into 
the feat of Athanafius, at Alexandria :} the power 
which he had thus obtained was exercifed to the 
worft, of .purpofes; he not only perfecuted with 
feverity the oppofers of his theological opinions, 
but by his iliberal condugt in other refpects, he 
provoked a general indignation :{ but the career of 
his violence and injuftice was at length effectually 
checked; he was degraded, thrown into prifon, 


and foon after maflacred in a popular tumult.{ 


* Sozomen. Hift. Eccles. ry. 2Q. 

+ Sozomen, as above, Lib. v. 8. Ammiane Marcels 
Lib. 22. 

+ Socratis Hift, Eccles, Lib, 111, 26 
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He was exalted to the primacy of Alexandria in 
the reign of Conftantine, and perifhed under 


Julian.* 


This narrative cannot I think but convince every 
unprejudiced reader, that George the Arian was 
a very different perfon from St. George of the Fatt, 
for without infifting upon the difficulty of intro- 
ducing, into the Catholic calendar a heterodox 
army-contractor, whofe title to the honour of mar- 
tyrdom was openly difputed by Epiphanius,+ the 
particulars of his life, no lefs than the mode and 
period of his death, are utterly irreconcilable, by 
any ingenuity, with the hiftory of the more ancient 


St. George. , 


Mr. Salmon has ftarted a new hypothelis refpect- 
ing our national Saint ;{ rejecting with an indic- 


nation not altogether unpardonable in an Englifh. 


* Sozomen and Socrates, as above. 
+ Tom. 1. Lib. 1. 
+ New Hiftorical Account of St. Georges 


2 man, 
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man, the mean and cruel George of Alexandria, 
he has introduced to us a new Saint, certainly of a 
much more refpectable character than the one 
whom he difcards, but whofe pretenfions to the 
honour which is claimed for him are equally ill- 
grounded. George of Oftia, Pope Adrian’s le- 
gate to England, is the perfon who has attracted 
Mr. Salmon’s attention, and whom he has en- 
deavoured to prove, by a few fanciful arguments, 
to be the genuine tutelary Saint of our country: 
that George of Oftia was undoubtedly in England, 
that he was prefent at a council held at Cealchythe, 
that he much diftinguifhed himfelf, by eftablifhing, 
or rather by confirming the Catholic faith among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and that he was every where 
received with the refpect and honour due to his 
character, all this, I fay, may be fupported by 


authorities which cannot be reafonably queftioned ;* 


* Henry of Huntindon, p. 197. Hoveden, Annal. 
pars prior, p.232. S, Dunelm, Ann. 786. 

See too, refpecting the Council, Chronic. Saxon, p. 63, 
and Spelman. Concil. p. 291, in the latter Gregorio is 
printed by miftake for Georgio. 

but 
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but of his farther pretenfions we have no proofs ; 
it appears by no means certain that he was ever 
canonized; and the particulars refpecting St. 
George, which are handed down to us in the mar- 
tyrology of Bede, as well as in the Saxon. marty- 
rology above-mentioned, appear to me to prove 
moft decifively that in the time of the Saxons, (and 
at no other time would the Bifhop of Oftia have 
been fo peculiarly celebrated) the St. George of 
the Englifh Calendar, was the fame as the St. 
George of the Greeks.* 


I have 


* The argument drawn by Mr, Salmon (p. 106.) in fa- 
vour of his hypothefis, from certain churches dedicated to 
St. George, he has himfelf abundantly refuted, by ac- 
knowledging that not one of them (nor any one in Eng- 
land) is dedicated exprefsly in the name of St. George of 
Oftia. 

The opinion, fupported by Dr. Pettingal, that St. 
George is merely an allegorical perfonage, I conceive to be 
fufiiciently difproved by what I have advanced above; but 
if any doubts fhould remain on this head, I muft refer the 
reader to Dr. Heylin’s Hiftory of St. George, (p. 161, &c.) 
from which he will learn that the reality of our Saint and 
Martyr is admitted by authors of all ages, from the fourth 
tothe feventeenth century. Mr, Byrom’s ftill more ex- 

traordinary 
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- T have now to fpeak of the fragment of which 
{ propofe to give a literal tranflation ; the original 
of it is written in the [Franco-Theotifh language, 
and is annexed to the Vatican manufcript of 
Otfrid’s Francifh Gofpels:* ~ it is printed with 
a Latin tranflation and notes (by Sandvig) in the 
Symbole Literature Teutonice of Suhm; I have 
omitted fome lines which were defective or unin- 


telligible, the reft is as follows :-— 


George went to judgment, 
With much honour, 
From the market-place, 


And with a great multitude (following him); 


traordinary hypothefis, that St. George is the fame perfon 
as Pope Gregory the Great, has been fo fatisfa&torily refuted 
by Mr. Pegge, (Archzologia vol. v. p. 14, &c.) that it re- 
quires no farther notice. | 

* This is faid to bethe oldeft Gothic or German verfion 
extant, and muft confequently have been compofed before 
the middle of the fourth century, as the verfion of Ulphilas 
is fuppofed te be of about that date. 


He 
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He proceeded to the Rhine 
‘Lo (perform) the facred duty, 
Which then was highly celebrated, 
And moft acceptable to God. 
He quitted the kingdoms of the earth 
And he obtained the kingdom of heaven ; | 
Thus did he do 
The illuftrious Count Georges; 
Then haftened all 
The Kings, who withed - 


To fee this man entering, 


@ 


The Rhine.| It appears doubtful whether the original 
word fhould be tranflated “the Rhine,” or ‘¢a place of 
judgment ;’? if it means the former, it gives us fome infor- 
mation refpeéting St. George, of which we have elfewhere 
no hint, andit may ferve perhaps to fupport a conjecture 
that the zeal of St. George had prompted himto pafs from the 
Eaft into Germany, and thence into England, and that he 
had been there known as an early propagator of the Chrif- 
tian faith, I am more inclined however from the fequel of 
the poem to accept the interpretation of ‘+a place of judg- 
ment.”? 

Count.| Itis fearcely neceflary to remind the reader, 
that in giving this title to St. George, the writer of the frags 
ment agrees with the Greek rituals, 


: (But) 
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(But) who did not with to hear him. 

The {pirit of George was there honoured, 
I fpeak truly from the report of thefe men, 
(For) he obtained 

What he fought from God. 

Thus did he 

The holy George. 

Then they fuddenly adjudged him 

To prifon ; 

Into which with him entered 

Two beautiful Angels 

* * * * 5 . 
Then he became glad 

When that fign was made (to him); 
George there prayed; 

My God granted every thing 

To the words of George; 

‘He made the dumb to fpeak, 

The deaf to hear, 

The blind to fee, 


oe bas 935) 6 ee eb seed des ie OL See ee 5) 


Sought from God.] I prefume miraculous powers, or 
the glory of martyrdom. 


The 


The lame to walk, 

i * a * * * 

Then began the powerful man 

To be exceedingly enraged; 

‘Tatian wifhed — 

To ridicule thefe miracles $ 

He faid that George 

Was an impoftor. 

He commanded George to come forth, 
He ordered him to be uncloathed; 
He ordered him to be violently béaten 
With a fword exceflively fharp. 

All this I know to be altogether true; 
George then arofe and recovered himfelf, Be 
He withed to preach to thofe prefent, 
And the Gentiles | 
Placed George in a confpicuous fituations 


(Then) began that powerful man 


Zatian,| This name agrees with the Thatianus of the 
Saxon martyrology; I have no better conjecture to offer 
refpeéting it than that of Selden, which has been noticed 
before. 
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To be exceedingly enraged, 

He then ordered George to be bound 

To a wheel, and to be twirled round ; 

I tell you what is fa&; 

The wheels were broken in picces 3 

This I know to be altogether true; 

George then arofe and recovered himfelf. 
He there wifhed (to preach)—the Gentiles 
Placed George in a confpicuous place. 
Then he ordered George to be feized 

And commanded him to be violently fcourged 3 
Many defired he fhould be beaten to pieces 
Or be burnt to a powder. 

They at length threw him into a well, 
‘There was this fon of beatitude, 

Vaft heaps of ftones above him 

Prefled him down; 

They took his acknowledgment; 

They ordered George to rife; 


He wrought many miracles, 


er 


His acknowledgment.| I prefume this only means they 
difcovered he was living. | 


AS 
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As in fact he always does. 
George rofe and recovered himfelf, 
He withed to preach to thofe prefent. 
The Gentiles 


Placed George in a con{picuous place. 


i *% *® * * * * 


They ordered him to rife, 

They ordered him to proceed, 

They ordered him inftantly to preach; 

Then he faid 

I am aflifted by faith, 

(Thus he faid) when 

Ye renounce the devil 

Every moment * * * 

This is what Saint George himfelf may teach us, 
_ Then (he was permitted) to go into the chamber 
To the Queen; 
| He 


The Queen.) The Queen fpoken of above is probably 
that Alexandra (the fuppofed wife of Diocletian) who has 
F 2 beca 
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He began to teach her, 
She began to liften to hin— 


The fragment here terminates; it is certainly 
not without its due portion of the incredible, and 
the abfurd; but as its antiquity is very great, as it 
has hitherto been almoft unnoticed, and as it tends 
fo ftrongly to confirm fome of the particulars re- 
fpecting St. George, which we gather from the 
Greek rituals, I truft that it will not be deemed 


totally unworthy of attention. 


Having no inclination to extend my enquiry here 


into all the idle legendary tales of which St. George 


been canonized by the Catholic Church; this lady is re- 
ported to have been converted by St. George to the Chrif- 
tian faith, and to have fuffered martyrdom with her teacher ; 
in the celebration of her feaft-day, fome honours were alfo 
paid to St. George. A further account of Alexandra may 
be found in the Paffionale Lubicenfe, 


4.1 
is the hero,* and from which, as they are chiefly 
of a dater date than the fervice books of the 
Greeks, and little elfe than repetitions of each 
other in all material points, no information I con- 
ceive could be extracted, which would prove more 
fatisfactory than that which I have adduced above, 
I thall conclude this effay with obferving, that the 
red crofs, which is ufually attributed to St. George 
for an armorial bearing, was poflibly adopted from 
the inftitution of Conftantine’s order of knight- 
hood, which I have already mentioned; that the 
figure of the fame Saint armed and on horfeback, 
exprefles his martial character, and was introduced 
by the Greeks at a very early period; that the dra- 
gon which he is depictured as flaying, is generally, 


and I believe juftly, deemed to be the fymbol of 


* I cannot, however, deny my(elf the pleafure of copying 
the f{pirited addrefs by which he is faid to have proveked 
the rage of Diocletian: ‘+ Et ego, inquit, O imperator, fum 
Chriftianus; miror autem tanto in idolis colendis errore 
vos detineri, et aternum et viventem Deum ignorare, qui 
et ipfum hoc regnum tibi, O imperator, dedit. 

Vite Sand, potifl, ex Surio colleét, Aprilis XXIII, 


Paganifm ; 
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Paganifm; and that the figure of @ young woman 
kneeling by St. George, which is frequently met 
with in paintings and carvings, was either defigned 
asa type of fome'city or province imploring his 
aid, or may have been rather intended to reprefent 
the damfel whom he is reported to have fo. gallantly 
faved from deftru€tion. ; 


; SK, Ey Bee i 
OF 

THE Hist AND PROGRESS 
oF 


ENGLISH POETRY. 
a 


“Durer is no reafon to fufpect that any poetry 
exilted in Britain previous to that of the Cymric or 
Celtic bards; the date of their moft ancient compo- 
fitions we feek in vain, as the origin of the bardic 
fyftem is entirely obfcured by its profound anti- 


quity. 


During the period in which a large portion of 
Britain was poflefled by the Romans, the mhabitants 
certainly imbibed fome tincture of Roman litera- 

G ture 
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ture, and Roman arts: rhetoric was a ftudy in 
which the Britifh youth are faid to have greatly ex- 
celled; but as the bards were {till the chief, if not 
the fole compofers of poetical pieces, and as the 
religious opinions of thefe men, no lefs than their 
extreme hatred to their conquerors, effectually de- 
terred them from any attempt at imitating Roman 
produttions, the character and fpirit of our national 


poetry {till remained unchanged. 


When England was fubdued by the Saxons, the 
Britons chiefly retired into Cornwall and Wales, 
and a portion of them thence fled into Armorica, 
a country which had before received Britith Colo- 
nies in the time of Conftantine and of Maximus;* 
the name of this diftrict was foon after changed to 
Britanny,} and its language, which nearly refem- 
bled that of Wales, received the appellation of 


Bas-Breton. 


* See Camden’s Chapter on Armorica (in his Britannia), 
and Milton’s Hiftory of England. 
+ Camden, as above. 
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The national poetry of England was now cul- 
tivated only in Armorica, in Wales, and in fuch 
parts of Britain as had not yet yielded to the Saxon 
arms, while the country which the invaders had 
fubdued received with its conquerors the Scandinae 


vian poetry. 


The Saxons not only introduced into England 
their Edda, their Sagas*, and other pieces of Runic 
verfe,t but to thefe they foon after added new pro- 

ductions ; 


* Many {pecimens of thefe compofitions have been pre- 
ferved by Snorro, Torfzus, and Bartholinus. 

+ The poetry of the Scandinavians is not without its pre- 
tenfions to antiquity ; their war-fongs are noticed by Taci- 
tus, and are probably of a much earlier date than the time 
in which that writer flourifhed ; moft of their mythological 
poems are admitted to have been compofed foon after the 
time of Odin, of whofe zra, however, various opinions are 
entertained, but he is by none fixed at a later period than 
the fourth century: Szemund’s, or the more modern Edda, 
is not {uppofed to have been written till after the year 500. 

Doubtlefs the poetry of the Britons may be traced much 
farther back than that of the Scandinavians; but the more 
celebrated Welfh bards, as Taliefen, Llywark, Talhiart, &c. 
did not flourifh till the fixth century. 

Ge Various 
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ductions; fome fpecimens of early Anglo-Saxon 
poetry are to be found in Hickes, they chiefly con- 
fift of moral rhapfodies, fcriptural hiftories, or re- 
ligious invocations; fome remains of Cedmon, a 
Saxon poet of high repute, are preferved by Bede; 
the fong on Athelftan’s victory is an Anglo-Saxon 
piece of much merit; a conveyance of Edward the 
Confeffor’s, and a very ancient defcription of the 
Bath waters, both of which are compofed in rime, 


are particularly curious.* - 
Such 


Various kinds of poetry, as hymns, elegies, heroic fongs, 
fatyrs, &c. are to be found among both the nations of whom 
I am fpeaking; rime alfo was common to them both 5 by 
the Welth it was uled, I believe, always; by the Scandi- 
navians rarely, as they wrote in a vait variety of meafures, 
in which alliteration, and other tricks of conftruétion, ren- 
dered rime lefs neceflary; Egill’s Ranfome (p. 92, of’ 
Five pieces of Runic poetry) is one of their moft celebrated 
rimed produ€tions; rime alfo occafionally occurs in the 
Dying Ode of Regner Lodbrog. 

* The Scalds of the Continent occafionally vifited Eng- 

land after it was fubdued by the Saxons and Janes, and 
there produced verfes, which were received with much ap- 
plaufe; Egill was in high favour with Ethelftan; and 
many poems have been‘preferved, which were compofed by 
, Sighvatr 
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Such are the more remarkable though fcanty, 
remains which have yet been publifhed of the An- 


glo-Saxon {chool, 


The fettlement of .the Danes in England pro- 
duced but a flight effect either upon the language. 
or the poetry of the nation; the fpecimens of Dano- 
Saxon verfes which are preferved by Hickes, ftrongly 
refemble the purer’ Anglo-Saxon poems, both in 


dialect and in matter.* 


At the Norman conqueft, however, the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, and of courfe the Anglo-Saxon poe- 
try, were anxioufly difcouraged; Talliefer and Ber- 
dic, the minftrels of the Conqueror, accompanied 


their mafter to England, and Norman. poetry was 


Sighvatr, Ottar, and the other Scalds who attended Ca- 
nute; the verfes of thefe men cannot, however, be confi- 
dered, with ftri& propriety, as works of the Anglo-Saxon 
School, but rather of the ‘Scandinavian or Runic, from 
which indeed that fchool immediately fprang: 

* Some of thefe pieces are rimed,—Hicke’s Thefaurus, 


p- 222, &c, . 
confequently 
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cconfequently introduced. Philip de Than; who 
lived in the time of Henry I. and who was the au- 
thor of the Liber de Creaturis, appears to have been 
the firft poet in England who compofed in the 
Norman tongue; his example was followed by 
Nantueil, by Gaimar, and by weices the Brut of 
this latter writer was finifhed about 1155, and was 
rimed; other writers might be enumerated who 
compofed their poetical works in the Norman dia- 
le&t; but it is enough to obferve, that the pure 
Norman f{chool of poetry feems to have prevailed 
from the reign of the firft to that of the fecond 


Henry. 


To the Norman fucceeded the Anglo-Norman 
{chool; in this the Saxon diale€t was preferved, 
but with an uncertain mixture of Norman words; 
the firft writer of this fchool was Layamon, who 
tranflated Wace’s Brut;* the author of the Land 


of Cockayne is another compofer of the fame clafs, 


* This tranflation is chiefly in rime. . 


though 
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thotgh the Saxon prevails more in his compofition 
| than in the work of Layamon. Robert of Glou- 
cefter, Manning, and a few other writers of infe- 
rior note, conttitute the remainder of this fchool.* 
The favourite materials of the poets, both of the 
Norman and Anglo-Norman {chools, were the | 
tales of Chivalry and Romance; this fpecies of writ- 
ing, if not. invented in Armorica, was thence im- 
ported inte England, .and chiefly through the me- 
dium of the Normans. The minttrels of William 
the Conqueror, who fang to his troops the animat- 
ing praifes of Charlemagne and Roland, may juftly — 
be confidered as the earlieft imtroducers of the 


dtrains of Romance, and the fubiequent acquifition 


* Nearly about the period in which we may fix the ori 
pin of the Anglo-Norman fchool, a great rage for Latin 
compolition appears to have arifen, both among the writers 
of profe and verfe ; John of Salifbury, Peter de Blois, and ! 
Jofeph of Exeter, (the lols of whofe Antiocheis cannot 
but be greatly regretted) were in their day particularly dif- 
tinguifhed in this fpecies of writing; and the practice was 
adopted, although apparently with inferior fuccefs, by 
Ramley, Nequam, Effgbie, and others. 


of 


Wie 
of the Exploits of King Arthur, of the Gefte of 
King Horne, of Turpin’s Charlemagne, and of 
many works of a fimilar kind, propagated a very 
“general admiration of that fpecies of compdfition, 
and excited in the poets of the time an eager de- 
fire to tranflate, or to imitate, productions of fo 


fafcinating a kind. 


~The Anglo-Norman fchool of poetry was followed 
by that which I cannot better diftinguifh than by 
the denomination of English : of this {chool Chau- 
cer is the acknowledged father; the language in- 
_deed of this writer abounds, like that of his imme- 
diate predeceflors, with Norman words, but the 
eminence of his productions fixed with tolerable 
{tability that mixture of French and Saxon which 
“was to conftitute the bafis of the Englith tongue ; 
and although it cannot be denied that many of the 
words which he has ufed are now become obfolete, 
yet the general ftru€ture and compofition of our 
language have never been materially changed fince 


the period in which he wrote. 
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‘The followers of Chaucer, or the race of poets of 
the Englifh fchool, are exceedingly numerous, and 
may be confidered, without impropriety, as defcend- 
- Ing to our own times; but although it would be 
difficult, if not impoflible, to form any very accu- 
rate claflification of thefe writers merely from the 
varieties which cccur in the language of their com- 
pofitions, yet fome general diftinCion of them may 
{till be eftablifhed from an attention to the models. . 
which have been the favourite objects of their 


imitation. 


The firft traces which can be difcovered in Eng- 
lifh poetry of an imitation of the Italian writers oc- 
cur, I believe, in the works of Chaucer; the ex- 
ample, however, thus given by this extraordinary 
man does not appear to have been generally fol- 
lowed till the days of Elizabeth ; at this period 
Spencer and a few of his cotemporaries eftablifhed | 
a {chool of poetry, which has been highly and | 
juftly celebrated under the title of Italian. 


H ‘The 
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From the time of Spericer to that of Dryden, 
fome marks of the imitation of Italian writers, or 
of their followers, may be traced in moft of our 
poets of note. Shakfpeare, indeed, borrowed lit- 
tle more than the fables of his plays from any 
Writer, but in his fonnets he has certainly adopted 
the tafte of his age; Milton was formed no lefs 
upon the Ancient than the Italian model; but the 
whole race of metaphyfical poets, beginning with 
Donne and ending with Cowley, were decided imi- 
| tators of the abfurd conceits, the fatiguing allegoe 


‘ries, and the profufe defcription of Marino. 


Dryden forms a new zxra in our poetry; al- 
though he retained fome of the Italian materials, 
yet his tafte and his verfification were principally 
formed by the fudy of French writers;* this 

great 


’  #*T cannot refrain from exprefling the aftonifhment and 
admiration with which I contemplate the happy union of 
harmony and vigour that pervades the poetry of Dryden; 
from no other writer can we derive an equally ftrong 
idea of the majefly, force, and {weetnefs of the Engltfh 

tongue 5 
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great man then, together with Pope and the reft 
of his imitators, conftitute a {chool which may be 


termed, with fufficient accuracy, the French 
{chool.} 


Although the tales, as well as the mythology, of 
of Greece and Rome had long fince ferved to de- 


corate the poetry of England, and although the 


tongue; and I truft that I may be permitted to add 
(nearly in the words which a great critic has ufed in com- 
mending the profe of Addifon) ‘¢that whoever withes to 
acquire a {kill'in Englifh verfification, muft give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Dryden.”’ 

+ It is {carcely neceffary to obferve, that in ebdeavouring 
to eftablifh a convenient claffification of the Englifh Poets, 
I by no means intend to affert that every poet who lived in 
the periods of which I am fpeaking, can, with propriety, 
be included in the {chool which generally prevailed in his 
age ; thus about the time in which the French {chool was 
eftablifhed, the celebrated Butler appeared, whofe claim to 
a perfeét fingularity of manner muft be univerfally admit- 
ted, and at a later xra were produced the Night Thoughts of 
Young, the Seafons of Thompfon, and the Bath-guide of 
Ainftie, each of which is decidedly characterized by a ftrik- 
ing originality. 


H 2 . moft 
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molt fplendid and graceful imitations of the ancients 
had diftinguifhed the works of Milton, yet a tafte 
for the claflical forms of compofition never feems 
to have fo generally prevailed in England, as when 
it was awakened by the animating productions of 
Collins and Gray; thefe writers then may be pro- 


perly deemed the founders of a Greek fchool. 


As the works of this {chool, however, can only 
be highly relifhed, or well imitated, by thofe who 
have acquired fome tincture of learning, it cannot 
be reafonably expected that they fhould ever be 
very popular or very abundant; and although the 
the tafte for compofitions formed on the ancient 
models is far from being extinct, yet that fpecies 
of writing has lately received a powerful check 
from the loud and almoft univerfal applaufe which 
has been won by the tranflators and imitators of 


the German writers. 


The novelty, the extravagance, and the pathos 
af the German {chool was not ill calculated to pro- 
duce a vehement effect on the minds of a people, 


whofe 
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whofe tafte has been perhaps in fome degree in- 
jured by their ardent and very laudable affection to 
their great national poet; and even the caricatures 
of his excellencies and defects (for fuch are many 
of the works of which I am fpeaking) were confe- 
quently received with no ordinary delight. The 
reputation however of the German {fchool is al- 
ready in its wane, the enthufiafm which it awaken- 
ened has been already abafhed by the ftrictures of 
found criticifm, and by the {neers of well-diretied 
ridicule; and we may now indulge a hope that the 
Garden of Englifh Poefy will foon be watered by 


the ftreams of a purer Hippocrene. 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
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IL is greatly to be regreted that the Architectural 
work which had been planned by:Gray and Mafon, 
fhould never have been brought to perfedtion; 
that work, as appears from Mr. Gray’s letters, 
would have been compofed of a feries of drawings 
illuftrative of Englifh Architecture, in all the moft 
remarkable periods of its progrefs, and of re- 
marks upon thefe drawings, tending to effablifh ° 
certain criteria, by which the age of any building 
in Brita, or of the parts of fuch building, 


might readily have been determined with accuracy. 


A work 
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A work of a fimilar kind, although much ine 
ferior to that which might have been expected from 
the united talents and {kill of Gray and of Mafon, 
would certainly be highly acceptable, and could 
not but greatly facilitate the acquifition of architec- 
tural knowledge, which is now to be fought for in 
a variety of unconnected works, many of which 
are certainly performances of great and deferved re- 
putation, but from which, as they commonly illuf- 
trate only fome particular building, and as they fre- 
quently abound with theoretical enquiry, it is by 
no means eafy to fele€t in abundance fuch remarks 
as may affift us in forming a general ii of 


Englith Architecture. 


From having experienced fome inconvenience 
from the want of fuch a manual as that of which I 
have juft been fpeaking, I have endeavoured to 
{ketch out from the works of others, and from tlte 
obfervations which I have been able to make my- 
felf, a general view of thofe claffes into which the 
ftru€tures or remains of ftruétures in this Ifand, 


may be conveniently diftributed, and under each 
| of 
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of thefe divifions I have noticed, where neceflary, 
the kinds 6f buildings, &c. which may be proper= 
ly included in it, and /ome of the more remark- 
able peculiarities by which the ftructures of that 


clafs or age, are commonly diftinguifhed. 


The Memoranda (for they can be deemed little 
more), which I have thus collected and arranged, 
I am now induced to offer to the public, by the 
wifh to explain more fully, the fpecies of perform- 
ance which I have been recommending in the pre- — 
ceding pages, and by the hope that till a more 
copious and finifhed work of the fame kind fhall 
appear, the following Hints may not be totally 


unwelcome, 


tholseN, Lad 


ON 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. : 


ANCIENT BRITISH. 


Pi old Britith or Celtic remains chiefly confift 
of caves, hiding places, conical huts, hill-fortrefles, 
ftones.of memorial, circles of memorial, Druidical 
circles, viz. aftronomical, juridical, and places of 
worfhip, Druidical altars, cromlechs (or altars for 
human facrifices), barrows, cairnes (or fepulchral 
heaps of ftones) kiftvaens (or fepulchral ftone 
caves), Logan or rocking-ftones, Tolman or bafon- 
{tones; towers of {tone and mortar, in imitation of 
thofe of the Haft, viz. fingle, round, or angular 

towers, 
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towers, with {teps on the outfide to the entrance, and 
a dungeon at the bottom; generally of three {tories, 
the upper ones confifting of a chamber or puyos, 
and of a larger room, but all {mall; a paffage in 
the wall, loops, and one window in the upper part 
of the tower, ftore clofets in the wall, chimnies 
and: fire-places in the rooms; the tower generally 
fituated on high ground... Duwas—fimilar building- 
ings to the laft, but fmaller, conical, and without 


mortar. 


At a later period, probably from about the year 
300 to 400,.the inhabitants of Britain not only, 
continued to. build ftructures of a fimilar kind, 
but they alfo imitated the Roman works; their 
fortrefles were now generally placed on rocks of a 
ereat height, they were furrounded by one.or more 
walls, and in the area were offices for attendants; 
a poitern was added; no machicolations. ‘The 
arch was now borrowed from the Romans, but the 
Britifh arch was coarfe, and the key {tone was not 


inferted with accuracy. 


12 ROMAN, 
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ROMAN. 
From the Conquest of Britain by the Romans to 422, 


The remains of Roman architecture in Britain, 
befides their celebrated walls and roads, are chiefly 
the following: Caftra of a regular oblong fhape, 
with the Decuman (or larger) and Pretorian (or 
{maller) gate of entrance at the oppofite extre- 
mities of the camp, with two other gates (the 
principes) opening on oppofite fides into the mid- 
dle of the camp; a vallum and fofs; towers in the 
walls, and generally at the gatés of entrance; 
the walls of the caftra were ufually compofed of 
firata of Roman bricks (which are very hard, 
large, and thinifh), and of ftrata of flints cut, 
and very regularly placed, or of other ftones; the 
the whole ‘cemented by a ftrong mortar. Remains 


of the Pretorium are often to be traced. 


Befides the caftra, we find among the Roman 
remains, a few fragments of temples, villas, and 
baths, 
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baths, (in fome of which portions of hypocaufts 
have been difcovered) of teffellated pavements, re- 
lievos, and ftatues, generally much injured, and 


of fmall votive altars, with infcriptions. 

Very few Roman arches remain in Britain, and 
fome of them are rudely executed, but others with 
much exactnefs.* 

SAXON. 
From about 450 to 1066. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


The churches of the Saxons were of wood till 
about the year 658, when Benedi&t and Wilfred 


* For many of the above particulars I have to acknow. 
ledge myfelf indebted to that very admirable work, the 
Munimenta Antigua; and in the following divitions, I 
have, in fome degree, adopted the claffification which 1s 
-recommended by Warton, 


began 
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began to-build with ftone; it has been obferved as 
a general charatteriftic, that moft parts of the 
Saxon buildings, are on ‘a circular principle;’” 
round arches, imitations of the Roman ones, were 
ufed in their doors, windows, &c; in general few 
ornaments, no cima, ovolo, nor fcotia, fome ziz- 
zag and mouldings, with heads of animals, &c. 
but ufually fimple; they occafionally, however, 
have a rich appearance, from being double, triple, 
or quadruple; the materials which were ufed by 
the Saxons were commonly rough flints and other 
{tones rudely fhaped, except for ornament or infide 
work; they had no towers to their churches before 
Edgar's time (in 959); their towers were generally 
round and maffy; the roofs of their buildings were 
of timber, the pillars thick and round, with a {fort 
of regular capital and bafe, the capitals. of leaves 
or flourifhes fometimes rich, the windows were 
moftly {mall; the eaft end of fome of the Saxon 


churches was circular. 


The 
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The bricks, and probably the mortar, ufed by the 


Saxons were imitations of the Roman’ brick and 


mortar.* 


The fonts were at this period very large, and 
frequently fituated low, a mode of conftruction 
which is accounted for by the Saxon cuftom of im- 


merging in water the whole body of the perfon 


baptized. 


* J am aware that it has been much doubted whether the 
Saxons knew the art of making bricks; I have not, how- 
ever, hefitated to believe that they did, from having feen 
fpecimens of bricks, or rather tiles, of great antiquity, 
which were picked out of the ruins of the very ancient 
church of Leziate, near Lynn Regis; thefe tiles, of which 
forty or fifty were collected, are of hard red earth, about four 
inches anda half {quare, and not more than one inch thick ; 
their furfaces, which are of a pale yellowifh hue, appear to 
have been glazed, and on one of them feveral Saxon letters 
are diflinélly imprefed: ‘Tiles of this kind were chiefly ufed 
for pavements, 


SAXON 
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SAXON FORTRESSES. 


They were commonly fituated on hills; they had 
a circular fofs, narrower and fhallower than that 
afterwards introduced by the Normans, but more 
extended; the towers, or rather caftles of the 
Saxons were larger than the Britifh; they were 
ufually of a {quarifh form, fometimes with angular 
abutments, and fometimes running out at their 
corners into a circular fhape; their walls were very 
thick; they had a keep; two or more ftories of 
apartments not large; a dungeon; {mall windows 
or loops; no chimnies, the fmoke pafling through 
the top of the room; in the oldeft caftles or towers 
the entrance was by fteps from without, but after. 
wards it was even with the ground, over the door 
were machicolations; the main building ftood in 
an area formed by a furrounding wall, in this were 
fometimes fmaller towers at unequal diftances; 
the walls: were often of chalk, flint, and fand. 
{tone mixed, 


SAXO-NORMAN. 
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SAXO-NORMAN. 


ECCLESTASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


From 1066 to about 1200. 


In this period the pillars were more mafly and 
ornamented than thofe of the Saxons, the roof was 
arched, and of ftone; a variety of mouldings 
were gradually introduced, as the nail-head, billet, 
hatchet, nebule, fillet ; the capitals were more or- - 
namented; fome rude pointed arches have been 
difcovered of the time of Henry I.* and Stephen; 
but the round Saxon arch was ftill generally re- 


tained; interfecting round. arches occafionally oc- 


* In the north tranfept of Norwich Cathedral, which 
was built by Bifhop Herbert at the end of William Ru- 
fus’ reign, an arch flightly pointed is now to be feen, 
which we have no reafon to fuppofe is of a more medern 
‘date than the reft, 


K cur, 
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cur,* and feries of ornamental fmall round arches; 
diamond-fhaped_ ftone-work, herring-bone work, 
rows of fmall arches, circles, and other orna- 
~ ments, now appear on the outfide of towers, &c.; 
the whole fcale of building is larger than the 


Saxon, and more ornamented. 
NORMAN,{ 
Frrom 1200 to about 1300. 
The pointed arch now became common, though 


the round arch was not entirely relinquifhed ; the 


favourite 


* A beautiful row of interfefling round arches is ex- 
tended acrofs the whole weft front of the Priory of the Vir- 
gin, at Caftleacre, Norfolk ; this Priory was built by Wm. 
de Warren, Earl of Surrey, in 1090, 

+ Though I ftill continue to apply to our Archite&ure 
in the following periods the title of Norman, it might per- 
haps with equal propriety be now termed Englifh, and I 
merely continue to ufe the former of thefe words for the 


Jake of avoiding a more ambiguous expreffion. - 
| As 
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favourite form for fome time was the lancet. 
fhaped; the towers now erected were generally 


{quare, 


As the Archite&ture of England was in all probability 
influenced in no {mall degree by the alterations and improve- 
ments which took place in the Norman Archite@ture on the 
Continent, it is fomewhat extraordinary, that we fhould 
neither poffefs any complete account of the ancient build- 
ings of the Gallo-Normans, nor, what would be ftill more 
defirable, a comparative view of the {tate of Architeéture in 
Normandy and England after the conqueft. Indeed ail the 
antiquities of Normandy are from that period intimately | 
connetted with thofe of our own country; and Ducarel, 
in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, has merely begun an 
enquiry which might certainly be purfued with great ad. 
vantage. 

There is undoubtedly good reafon for fuppofing that the 
pointed arch was known in Normandy before its introduétion 
into this kingdom ; in one of the towers of the weft front 
of St. Stephen’s at Caen (built by William the Conqueror 
in 1054) pointed arches occur; but as in the tower on the 
contrary fide, and in the other parts of the front, we find 
only round arches, the pointed ones in this inftance, may 
pofioly be of a more modern date than the reft of the build- 
ing, and I am the more inclined to believe this to be the 
cafe, becaufe in another building at Caen of a later date, 
(the Church of the Holy Trinity) I find no traces of a point- 

ee: 
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fquare, and loftier than thofe of the preceding era; 
{pires were introduced in 1222; the pillars of the 


churches 


edarch. Inthe Cathedral of Bayeux, however, built by 
Philip of Harcourt in 1159, pointed arches abound, and 
alfo in the very ancient Norman Church of St. Sauveur du 
Marche ; Ducarel goes fo far as to affert that the round arch 
was introduced into Normandy after the conquett in imita- 
tion of the Saxon one, a copsetiure which I imagine will 
not be readily adopted. 

It is alfo worthy of obfervation, that the two towers of 
St. Stephen’s of Caen, are both topped by fpires, and that 
fpires as well as fluted pillars and very beautiful painted 
glafs, are alfo to be feen in the palace of William the Con- 
queror at Caen; {pires occur too in the abovementioned 
Cathedral of Bayeux. 

Although I am aware that I fhall digrefs from the fubjec& 
before me, yet I truft I fhall be excufed if I here infert a 
_ few curious obfervations (from Ducarel p. g8) on the curfex 
bell. ¢** The covrefeu or curfeu bell,’’ he obferves, ‘* exifts 
almoft every where, and yet the ignorance of the people of 
all ranks is fuch that they are entirely unacquainted with 
its hiftory. At Caen they callit la retrazte, and fancy that 
it was inftituted to call the foldiers to their quarters. In 
other places they confider it as intended to f{ummon the 
people to the compline, or laft daily fervice of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which anciently was performed at eight 
o’clock in the evening, though it now begins at five, The 
inftitution of the curfeu bell is ufually attributed to William 

3 the 
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churches, &c. were very mafly, often fluted or cut 
fpirally, and occafionally cluftered, with ornaments - 


— 


the Conqueror, who is faid, after his conqueft of England, 
to have ordered that it fhould be rung at eight o’clock at, 
night, and that then all perfons fhould retire to their own 
houfes, and put out their fire and candle, he thereby politi. 
cally intending to prevent all private meetings and cabals 
- among the Englifh, who, he apprehended, were inclined to 
contrive a revolt, and that finding the good effet of this 
injunction in England, he introduced it into Normandy. 
Some perfons however are of opinion, and that not without 
good grounds, that the ringing the curfeu bell was infti- 
tuted by Duke William before his conqueft of England, 
and in the year 1061, upon the following occafion. The 
Duke, fay they, having {ummoned a provincial council to 
be held at the Church of St, Paix de Tous Saintes at Caen, 
which he had lately built, took effe€tual care to ftop all 
commotions and diforders during the time of that affembly 
by ordaining the ftri& obfervance of a ftate of tranquillity 
which he called La Trieve de Dieu, and that finding the 
good effects of this ordinance, he enjoined the continuance 
of it allover Normandy, and from thence introduced it 
into England. 

In Normandy we ee this bell dire&ts the people when'to 
fay their prayers. It might formerly be of the fame ufe in 
England, or the cuftom of ringing it might be kept up 
with a view to inform the meaner fort of people, who had 
neither clocks nor almanacks, how the time went,” 


and 
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and mouldings, as before; ftained glafs was intro- 
duced, the vaulting of the roof was ribbed, the 
windows were larger, and divided by mullions of 
the plainer kinds, the eaft and weft windows were 
of confiderable dimenfions; feries of low and 
clofe arch work, fometimes with a pointed head 
were often placed on the front of buildings; flints 


and {tones well fhaped. 


ORNAMENTED NORMAN. 
From 1300 to about 1450. 


Henry the Sixth’s, or King’s College Chapel is 
the moft finifhed fpecimen of the architecture of 
this period; the pillars were now more cluftered 
and flender, the windows were larger, and divided 
into feveral lights, and branched out at the top 
into a multiplicity of whimfical fhapes and com- 


partments, 
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partments, the glafs was painted with figures,* 
abundance of {mall ornamental pointed arches oc- 
cur; fome of them formed niches in which ftatues 
were placed; {piry and other ornaments increafeds 
the fhape of the arch, of which I fhall fpeak 
again, often changed; the mouldings were very. 
various, and the mullions of the windows were 
complex: fcreens and other ornaments of painted 
and carved wood appear to have been now intro- 
duced, and the doors of the larger ecclefiaftical 
buildings at leaft were now cut into various fantaf- 


tical fhapes.. 
FLORID NORMAN, 
From 1450 to about 1500. 


Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is the moft perfect 


Ipecimen of the architecture of this period; the 


*Painted glafs was often procured for the Englifh 
Churches, from the great manufactory of that article eftas 
biifhed at Rouen. ee 

Duearel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 14. 


fiyle 
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ftyle of this aera was like that of the laft, but ftill 
more highly ornamented; the roofs were adorned 
with a beautiful fretwork of ftone, rich and deli- 
cate carving in ftone and brafs, figures, ftatues, 
pinnacles, angular ornaments, treillages, and 
every kind of decoration, wrought to its greateft 


perfection, were profufely introduced. 
os eee 


Soon after the Norman conqueft Caen ftone and 
Purbeck marble were employed in ecclefiaftical 
ftructures; the flints and ftones which were then 
ufed were cut and joined with fomewhat more 
dexterity than before, at leaft in the exterior of 
buildings, and the outfide of fome of the churches 
and chapels of the lait zra of Norman Architecture 
are extremely beautiful, particularly when formed 


of flint inlaid with {tone of various fhapes.* 


* The exterior of the Chantry Chapel of the Virgin 
(built in the time of Henry VII.) on the fouth fide of St. 
Michael’s of Coflany Church, Norwich, is a remarkably 
fine ipecimen of this {pecies of workmanthip. 


Some 
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Some portions ftill remain in our churches of a 
very ancient kind of pavement, compofed of f{mall, 
fquare, and very folid tiles, which greatly refemble 
the Roman brick in their ftructure and form.* 


Even in the time of the Saxons fome coarfe 
painting and ftaining, and painted figures alfo ap- 
pear to have been occafionally introduced into their 
religious buildings; this practice was continued by 
the Normans, and the walls of moft of our 
churches, chantries, &c. till the period of the re-. 
formation, were decorated with paintings or draw- 
ings of our Saviour, of the Virgin, or of the 
Saints to whom the building was dedicated. 

The Saxon characters were ufed, as well as the 
Roman, in infcriptions on tombs, &c. till about 


* They are nearly the fame as the Saxon bricks or tiles 
fpoken of above, but they may poflibly be a Norman imi- 
tation of thofe tiles, or of the Roman bricks. 


A the 
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the beginning of the fourteenth century ;* the Gothic 
letter was then introduced, and continued in ufe 
in fepulchral, and other braffes and tablatures, till 
about the latter end of the fixteenth century, when 


the Reman character was revived. 


Remarks on the Pointed Arch. 


The earlieft pointed arches feem to have devi- 
ated but little from the round arch; but when ge- 
nerally introduced in the time of Henry Ill. they 
were formed of a much more angular fhape, which 
has been, not inaptly, compared to a lancet; in 
the reign of Edward I. they were fomewhat more 
open, but were, at leaft frequently, very narrow 


and pointed in the time cf Edward I. The arch 


* The lateft infcription in the Saxon letter which I have 
been able to difcover in ahy of the numerous churches in 
the city of Norwich, is an infcription in Norman French, 
dated 1298, engraved on the wall which is united to the 
pda of St. Mary’s of Coflany, and which is much older 
oe than the reft of the church. 


peculiar 
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peculiar to the réign of Edward IIL. is formed by 
two /raight lines rifing from the top of the fup- 
porting fides, and meeting in a point ;. this fpecies 
of arch does not appear, however, to have conti- 
nued very long in vogue; in Richard II’s time 
the arch was well proportioned, but not fo beauti-. 
ful as thofe of Henry IV. and V. the latter more 
efpecially preferve a medium in their breadth and 
heighth which is difficult to define, but which 
unites in an extraordinary degree both lightnefs and 
magnificence; the arch appears to have been much 
flattened: in many of the buildings of the era of 
‘Henry VI. from which circumftance it derives a 
heavy appearance; the fhape. of the arches of 
King’s-college Chapel, of the Chapel at Windfor, 
founded by Edward IV. and of the Chapel of 
Henry VII. are too ‘well’ known to require any 
particular defcription. 


NORMAN FORTRESSES. 


The Norman caftles were larger than the Saxon 
ones, and ufually fituated on high hills; they were 
L2 furrounded 
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furrounded by a deep circular ditch, and fome- 
times by two or three; the fpaces circumfcribed 
by thefe ditches were denominated ballia, and thus 
the caftle had its inner, its outer, and fometimes its 
third ballium; the caftle itfelf was generally of a 
fquarifh form; its walls were thick and high; it 
had a keep, a draw-bridge, a poftern, and not un- 
frequently a barbican; the entrance to the caftle 
was on the ground, and was fecured by a port- 
cullis and fometimes by a fenced entry; moft of the 
buildings of which I am fpeaking had hanging 
arches to defend their loops, and were alfo topped 
with turrets and battlements; they had at firft but 
few windows in the lower ftories; they generally 
contained feveral large rooms, as well as. a chapel, 
and in the time of Edward I. a great hall was ad- — 
ded to many of them; they had regular chimnies, 
and offices were built to them in the adjoining 
courts. ‘They were more ornamented on the out- 
fide than the Saxon caftle. Religious houfes were 
often fituated near them. 

Such, 
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Such, then, are the more remarkable criteria by 
which the zxras of our ancient ecclefiaftical and 
military ftru€tures may be determined, as I con- 
ceive, with tolerable accuracy. ; 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the Norman, or as 
it is moft commonly called, the Gothic Architec- 
_ ture began to decline, and in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James, the Roman Architecture was in- 


troduced into England in its ftead.* 


* A full and chronological account of the changes which 
have taken place in the ftru€ture of the dwelling-houfes and 
manfions of the Englifh, would doubtlefs form a valuable 
addition to that kind of work of which I have now been 

endeavouring to trace the outlines. On this fubje& I have 
hitherto met with little more than brief and occafional hints, 
except in Mr. Whitaker’s very amufing and inftrudtive 
Differtation on our domeftic architecture (in his Hiftory of 
Whalley, p. 472). From this piece, and from the fcattered 
notices which occur on the fame fubje& in feveral other 
writers, we gather in general, that 

The earlieft houfes or huts of the ancient Britons were 
formed of twigs or boughs of trees, and were made fufh- 
ciently large to contain a family and fome portion of its 

cattle; they appear, at a later period, to have been built 
with fods, or with rough ftones, and ufually, I believe, 
without 


§2 


without mortar (a5 was the cafe in the Duns, and even: in 
fome of the meaner cottages of Scotland to a very late pe- 
riod) ; the {tone huts of the Britons were conical, of which 
form fome traces ftill remain in the fmaller farm-houfes of 
Wales; they confifted of but one room, and were without 
chimnies, the fmoke paffing through the roof, ree 

The houfes of the more wealthy Britons feem to have 
been fomewhat improved during the time in which the 
Ifland was poffefled by the Romans, and poffibly fome of 
the Anglo-Roman villas, of which we ftill find remains, 
were the feats. of Britons of diftinétion ; there is, however, 
little reafon to fuppofe that any great or general change was. 
introduced at this period into the humbler domeftic build- 
ings of the Britons, for the very clumfy and unfuccefsful 
attempt which they made, at the departure of the Romans, 
to repair the wall of Severus, fuficiently proved them to 
have been, even at that time, exceedingly deficient in ar« 
chite€tural fkill. 

The dwelling-houfes of the Saxons appear to have been 
{mall, chiefly built with wood and clay, and thatched with: 
rufhes or ftraw; their cottages were merely fingle apart- 
‘ments without chambers. . a 

After the Norman conqueft the art of building rapidly 
improved in England; bricks and cut {tones were gradually 
introduced ; but a very large proportion of wood continaed 
to be ufed: even in the {truéture of the houfes of the metro 
polis to alate period. The farm-houfes of three or-four 
centuries ago, were low, dark, and fupported by crooks 3 
it is fcarcely neceflary to add, that the ule: of clay, and of 
thatches of different — is not even yet sha abo-" 
lifhed. 

The refidences of our forefathers were, however, of 
very different kinds; befides their ordinary houfes.and cot- 

tages, 
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tages, they had alfo their caftlets or peels, their manor- 
houfes, their halls, and their greater and lefs embattled 
manfions. | 

The caftlets or peels were generally fruated on the oa 
ders; they feem in fome degree to have refembled the an- 
cient Britifh fortrefs, as they confilted of a fingle tower of 
feveral ftories, contrived for the reception of cattle be- 
_ neath and of a family above. 

The unembattled manor-houfe. furrounded a iiiadconale, 
and was defended by a mote—this quadrangular form of 
building has been thought by fome to have been borrowed 
by the Saxons from the Romans, and to have been after- 
wards copied by the Anglo-Normans in conftru€ting the 
_cloiftered courts of monafteries, colleges, and hofpitals, 
- as well as the manor-houfes abovementioned. 

The ordinary Hall before the time of Elizabeth, was a 
very fubftantial building, refting upon crooks of the oldeft 
form; it contained a lobby, a hall, with a parlour beyond 
it on one fide, and offices on the other; the windows were 
apertures fix inches wide, not originally intended for gla{s, 
the floors of clay, the chimnies wide and open, the apart- 
ments, one only excepted, low and narrow. In the Halls 
built of ftone (after the time of Elizabeth) the original 
form of the more ancient ones was retained, but with great 
enlargement; on the right of the entrance was the hall, 
lighted by one great range window, and containing an im- 
menfe fire place; at the lower end was a gallery, and be- 
yond the hall a parlour, or fleeping room furnifhed with a 
maffy oak bed{ftead. 

The embattled houles of the time of Elizabeth and James. 
a= ‘* Thefe,’’ fays Mr. Whitaker, ‘“* were of two kinds, the 
one an improvement upon the rude quadrangle, the other — 
an expanfion of the ancient caftlet, the one luminous and 

iInagnihcent, 
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magnificent, with deep projeCting bow-windows, the other 
lofty, f{quare, and compaét; of fuch houles it is a known 
complaint of Lord Bacon, that one knows not where te 
become to be out of the fun.” The firft of thefe kinds of 
houfes contained large halls and kitchens, with huge arched 
fireeplaces, chambers. of ftate richly carved, and adorned 
with armorial bearings in wood, ftone, or alabafter; a gal- 
lery for mufic and dancing; glafs painted with armorial 
bearings. The furniture of thefe houfes was very ftrong and 
heavy. 

The building with ftone began to prevail in the time of 
Elizabeth. : 

The fafh-window and model of the fquare modern houfe 
was firft introduced from Italy in the reign of Charles IL. 
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ON SAXON LITERATURE. 


| Wine the antiquities and compofitions of the 
Celtic tribes are exciting confiderable intereft in the 
literary world, it cannot but be a fubject both of 
furprife and regret that the language and produc- 
tions of the Saxons fhould have almoft ceafed to 


attract our attention.- 


The obligations which we are under to this fpe- 
cies of literature appear to be nearly forgotten, 
although we are indebted to it for a great and va- 
luable portion of the hiftory and antiquities of our — 
nation; more knowledge might undoubtedly be 
yet gleaned from the fame field; and were it necef-. 
fary to enforce a profecution of Saxon ftudies by 
the authority and example of diftinguifhed men, 

M 2 the 
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the names of Camden, of Spelman, and of Junius, 


might alone awaken us to more fpirited exertions. 


At the beginning of the period in which thefe 
eminent antiquaries flourifhed, the knowledge of 
the Saxon language was nearly extinct in England; 
they were, however, forcibly ftruck by the value 
of that language, and by the importance of the 
ee anes were compofed hit ; and the efforts 
which they fo earneftly directed to the revival of 
Saxon literature * were rewarded by an extraordi- 


nary fuccels. 


The work which was thus happily begun, was 
foon after greatly promoted, as well by the patro- 


* Spelman having himfelf experienced fome difficulty in 
acquiring a {kill in the Saxon tongue, determined, with a 
moft judicious generofity, to eftablifh a Saxon Profeffor- 
flip inthe Univerfity of Cambridge; this chair was filled, 
with great advantage to the public, both by Wheelock and 
Somner; but the fupply deftined to its maintenance was 
fequeflered, with the reft of the property of the Spelman 
family, in the courfe of the civil wars. 


See Spelman’ s life prefixed to his works, 


nage 
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nage or labours of Laud, Uther, Seldemy Sommer 
and Hickes, as by the perfevering exertions of the 
fon of Spelman, on whom his father had beftowed 


the honourable title of ‘ heir to his {tudies.” 


The fondnefs, however, for the Saxon tongue, 
which had thus been awakened and cherifhed in 
the Englifh nation, abated with a rapidity. that is 
much to be lamented, and little of importance has 
beem added to our Saxon ftores during the courfe 
of the eighteenth century, except the works of the 
Elftobs, of Wilkins, and of Lye.* : 


But while we have to regret, on the one hand, 
the languor with which that ftudy is purfued of 
which I have juft been fpeaking, we may, on the — 


Bade 


* The Saxon period in the excellent work of Dr, 
Henry, -parts of Mr. ‘Strutt’s compilations, and the re- 
{peftable hiftory of the Saxons ‘by Turner, all publifhed 
within a few years paft, are certainly contributing to dif- 
fufe a knowledge of the culftoms, laws, é&c. of the Saxonis 5 
but itis plain that thefe are not the kind of works to which 
J allude above. 


other 
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other, derive much fatisfaétion and encouragement 
from confidering the great number of unedited 
Saxon manufcripts which are to be found in many 
of our moft celebrated libraries,* and of which it 
is yet to be hoped that a copious and judicious fe- 
lection may at fome future period be offered to the 
public; the fkilful execution of a tafk like this 
would certainly redound highly to the literary ho- 
nour of the nation, and could not but greatly 


tend to revive that laudable attention to Saxon 


* It is impofhble to attempt, in a work of this kind, 
even an imperfeét enumeration of the Saxon compofitions 
which are hitherto unedited ; it might be enough to refer to 
the very copious catalogue of Saxon MSS. inthe Cottonian 
Colleétion ; but befides thefe, a variety of Saxon produc- 
tions are alfo preferved in the Harleian Colleétion ; in that 
of his Majefty ; in the Bodleian, in Trinity, Emanuel, and 
Bene’t Libraries, Cambridge, (the latter of which was par- 
ticularly enriched by the gifts of Archbifhop Parker,) and 
alfo in fome few of the Libraries of our Cathedrals. 

Catalogues of feveral of the colleétions abovementioned 
may be found in Wanley’s Additions to Hiekes’ Thefaurus 
Ling, vet, Septentrion. 


philology 
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philology and compofitions which has been toe 
long dormant. 

I cannot but here obferve, that it is certainly 
fomewhat to be regreted, that the tranflations of 
thofe Saxon works which have hitherto been pub- 
lifhed are almoft univerfally executed in the Latin 
tongue; for what good reafon their contents fhould 
be thus veiled from the unlearned Eneglifh reader, 
I confefs I am at a lofs to conceive; it can hardly 
be afierted with truth that thefe works ought rather 
to be dedicated to the ufe of the literary public of 
Europe, than to that of our own countrymen ; 
furely the Englifh are the people to whom they mutt 
be principally interefting, and whofe curiofity re- 


fpecting them has the firit claim to indulgence. 


- An Englifh tranflation then of the beft unedited, 
Saxon manuicripts would certainly be a defirable 
acquifition, and I am alfo inclined to believe, that 
even a re-tranflation into Englifh, of fuch Saxon 
pieces as have been publifhed with a Latin verfion 
only, is an object not unworthy of attention.— 

Hiftory 
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Hiftory is a ftudy to which the mere Englifh reader 
is often very ftrongly and very properly attached, 
and a thorough knowledge of his own hiftory (the 
moft valuable to him of all) would doubtlefs be 
much promoted by fome familiarity with the writ- 
ings of the Saxons; I know no man who has any 
tafte for hiftorical purfuits that could fail of being 
gratified by a perufal of that curious and venerable 


remain the Saxon Chronicle. 


For the fame reafons, a tranflation of Bede and 
of fuch of the Saxon and other early writers in 
England as have compofed in Latin would alfo bé- 


very defirable.* 


A. fimilar tranflation too of the poetry of the 
Saxons, or of fome fpecimens of it at leaft, could 


not I think be totally uninterefting; no great por- 


, * Many amufing and inftru€ive portions of.. Englifh 
hiftory might be extra€ted from the Scriptores poft Bedam, 

and from Gale’s largér colleQion of Scriptorés Rerum An- — 
glicanarom, & Ch 
tion 
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tion of the original poetry itfelf has yet been given 
to the public, and in that portion which has appear. 
ed, little perhaps is contained that was peculiarly 
eminent in its time: of Cadmon, a poet of great 
celebrity, a few lines only have been preferved by 
Bede, and no publifhed piece of Saxon poetry is 
fuperior on the whole to the Ode on Athelftan’s 
victory, of which a moft admirable tranflation may 


be feen in Ellis’s Specimens. 


I cannot, perhaps, better conclude thefe fhort 
hortatory remarks than by rifking the addition of a 
nearly literal tranflation of the fragment of Ced- 
mon, which I have mentioned above, and of a 
chapter in the Saxon Chronicle which gives a Mml- 
nute account of the foundation-charters of that 
famous monaftery at Medefhamftead, which contti- 


tutes the fite of the prefent Peterborough. 


The former of thefe pieces was compofed in the 
fixth century, and the latter, probably, but very: 
little later than the feventh; for although the 
Saxon Chronicle includes the death of Stephen, 

| N “ie yet 
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- yet there is good reafon for believing that it is the 
work of different perfons, and that the events re- 
corded in it were inferted very foon after the time 


in which they happened. 


CZHDMON. 
(from Hickes’ Thefaurus, Vol. 1. p. 87.) 


Now we fhall praife, 
Directing ourfelves to the kingdom of heaven, 
The power of the Creator, 
And thank his fpirit. 
The father, the glorious-worker, 


Is wonderful. 


Eternal Lord, firft exifting, 
The original former | 
Of the fons of earth; 
Of the vault of heaven ~ 
The holy builder. 
This 
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This world 
The keeper of mankind, | 
The eternal Lord, afterward doomed 
To fires — of the earth | 


Ruler all-powerful. 


Of the metre of Cadmon no accurate idea can 
be obtained except from the original, as his lines are 
not rimed, and as the harmony of them arifes 
both from a fpecies of rhythm, which it is dif_- 
cult to imitate or even to afcertain, and alfo from 
the occafional introduction of alliteration, to which 
the Saxons were greatly attached. If we can cres 
dit the tradition that this Author was in the habit 
of compofing in his fleep, his poetry will certainly 


create great aftonifhment. 


N 2 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER FROM. THE CHRONICON SAXONICUM, 
(p. 41. An. 674.) . 


In his time (£thelred’s) then he fent Bifhop 
Wilfrid to Rome to the Pope who then was; his 
name was Agatho; and the King told him, by writ 
and by word, how his brothers Peada and Wulfere, 
and the Abbot Saxulph, had built a minfter (or 
monattery) called Medefhamftede, and that they 
had freed it, with the King and the Bifhop, from all 
bondage, and exhorted him that he would confirm 
it by his writ, and by his blefling. And the Pope 
then fent his writ to England, thus faying “ I, 
Agatho, Pope of Rome, greet well the worthy 
fithelred the King of Mercia, and the Archbifhop 
Theodore of Canterbury, and Saxulph the Bifhop 
of the Mercians, who before was Abbot, and all 
the Abbots who are in England. God’s greeting 
and my bleffing. I have heard the yearnings of 
King Aithelred, and of the Archbifhop Theodore, 


and 
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and of Bifhop Saxulph, and of the Abbot Cuth- 
bald, and I will that it fhould in all ways be as ye 
have fpoken; and I have bidden in behalf of God, 
and of Saint Peter, and of all Saints, and of every 
holy head, that neither King, nor Bifhop, nor 
Earl, nor any man, shall have any tribute, cuf- 
tom, toll, or fourthing, and that no man fhall ex- 
act any kind of fervitude from the Abbey of Me- 
defhamftede ; I alfo order that no Bithop of the 
-fhire fhould have the boldnefs to ordain or confe- 
crate in this Abbacy, unlefs the Abbot fhould bid 
him ; nor that he fhould exact either Bifhop’s fees, 
or Synodals, or any other kind of payment. 
And I will, that the Abbot be held as the Legate 
of Rome over all the ifland, and that. any Abbot 
who is there chofen by the Monks fhall be bleffed 
(confecrated) by the Archbifhop of Canterbury ; | 
and I will and ordain, that if any man have made 
.a vow to go to Rome, and cannot perform it, 
either from ficknefs, or from the need of his maf. | 
ter, or from any other bufinefs, be he of Eng- 
land or of any other ifland, let him come to the 
Miniter of Medefhamitede, and let him have fuch 


forgivenels 
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forgivenefs from Chrift and Saint Peter, and the 
Abbots, and the Monks, as he fhould have if he 
went to Rome. And now I bid thee, brother 
Theodore, that thou permitteft a fynod to be cal- 
led through all England, and that this writ be 
read and obeyed. Alfo I. fay to thee, Bifhop 
Saxulph, that as thou haft yearned that the min- 
{ter be free, fo I have forbidden thee, and all the 
Bifhops who come after thee, (fent) by Chrift and 
all his faints, that none of ye fhall have any tri-— 
bute from the minfter but as much as the Abbot 
chufeth. Now I will fay, in a word, that whofo. 
ever abideth by this writ and this ordinance, he 
fhall ever dwell with God Almighty in the King- 
dom of Heaven, and whofoever breaketh it, he fhall 
be excommunicated, and condemned with Judas 
and with all the devils in hell, unlefs he fhall re- 
pent. Amen.’? This writ Pope Agatho, and an 
hundred and twenty-five Bifhops, fent into Eng. 
land by Wilfrid, Archbifhop of York. This was 
done in the 680th year after the nativity of our 
Lord, and in the 6th year of King Aithelred. 
Then the King defired Archbilhop, Theodore ta — 

appoint 
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appoint a witenagemot at a place called Heat- 
felde ; when they were there gathered together, he 
permitted the letter to be read which the Pope had 
fent, and all ordained and confirmed it; then faid 
the King “All that my brother Peada and my 
brother Wulfere, and my filters Cineburgh and 
Kynefuith, gave and confirmed to Saint Peter and 
the Abbot, that will I have to ftand good: and I 
will in my day alfo increafe it for the fake of their 
fouls and of my foul. : Now I give to day to Saint 
Peter, for his Miniter of Medethamftede, thefe 
~ Jands and all that thereto belongs, that is Bredune, 
Cedenac, &c.* Thefe lands I give to Saint Peter, 
as freely as I myfelf held them, and fo that none 
of my fucceffors fhall take therefrom any part: 
but if any one do fo, may he have the curfe of 
the Pope of Rome, and of all Bifhops, and of all 


ners 


* As moft of the places mentioned in the original are not 
now known, or diftinguifhed by fome other name, it is 
enough to mention that among them appear to have been - 
Brecdon, in Worcefter, Swinefhead, in Huntingdon, and 
Cosford, and Stratford on Avon, in Warwickthire. 


who 
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who are here witnefles ; and this I confirm with 
the fign of Chrift. »%. I, Theodore, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, am witnefs to this Charter 
of Medefhamftede, and I confirm it with my 
hand, and I excommunicate all who take any 
thing from it, and I blefs all thofe who abide by 
“Eee cosy lt Walhd, Archbifhop. of York, am wit- 
nefs to this Charter, and confirm the fame curfe. < . 


Amen.* 


* It is alfo figned, with fimilar denunciations, by Sax- 
ulph, Oftritha, and by the Bifhops of London and Rochef- 
ter, with Cuthbald the Abbot. 


eae AND EXPLANATION | 
OF THE 
SAXON NAMES OF MONTHS, 
| Hasina 
WV esa can ass aftera,t January. 


Sproutkele,f Solmonath,§ B February. 
Lenctmonath,* 


* TI {carcely need to obferve that ** monath”’ is the Saxon 
word for ** month,’’ and that ‘wolfmonath” was fo named 
from its being the moft favourable feafon for hunting that 
animal. 

+ «6 Guili (or Giuli) aftera,”? means, the fecond Giul, or 
the fecond Chriftmas, and is derived, according to Hickes, 
from *¢iol or ol,”? ale’? this word {till occurs for Chrift- 
mas, in ‘¢ yiulecake,” *yiul-block,”’ &c. 

i “Kele” isa fpecies of cabbage {till well known by 
that name. . . 

§ “ Solmonath” is explained by Bede ¢¢ menfis placen- 

xf; i -farum ;’' 


O02 
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Len&tmonath,* Rhedmonatht, Hlydmo- 
nath,t - “ - - - . March. 
Ofter or Eaftermonath§ - + - April. 


‘Trimilki,|| Seremonath,** Unnemonath,tt May. 


tarum’’; and Spelman, in an unedited manufcript, renders 
it’ *¢ pan-cake month’: it was thus called becaufe in the 
courfe of it, cakes were offered by the pagan Saxons to the 
fun ; and ‘fol’ or ‘¢ foul” fignifies ** food” or & cakes.” 

* ¢¢ Len&,’’? or Lent, means ‘¢ Spring.” 

+ This word is derived by fome, from a Saxon deity 
named Rheda,.to whom facrifices were offered in March ; 
by others it is derived from the Saxon ‘‘red’’ council, 
March being the month in which wars or expeditions were 
generally undertaken by the Gothic tribes. 

~ ** Hlyd” means ‘ ftormy.” 

§ In this month the fealt of the Saxon goddefs Eaftre, 
Fafter, or Eofter, is faid to have been celebrated. Spel- 
aman obferves on it « Impium et indignum, facrofanc- 
tam Chriftianorum feftivitatem turpiffima fedari Genti- 
lium appellatione ; funt tamen qui refurreétionem interpre- 
tantur et inde Cojlerne, Teutonice, nuncupant, juxta quod 
in antiqua Beda editione Cofer legitur, non Eofier.”’ 

| *Trimilki” implies milking three times in the day. 

#* 66 Sere” is {till uled to exprefs dry. 

++ ¢¢Unne’’ is the Saxon word for joy. 


Weydmonath,* 


—_ 
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Weydmonatii, * Medemonath, Midfumor-...... 


monath, Braeckmonath,f according. to 
. fome, Woedmonath,} Lidaerra, . §-. June. 
Henmonath,|| heymonath,** Lida aftera,{{ .. July. 


Trilidi embolifmus.{{f 
pense 


_ # &¢ Weyd” is probably from ‘ Weyden’’? (German) 

to go about, as if to pafture, _ 

+ « Braeckmonath” is thought to be fo named from thie 
: ies up of the foil from “ brecan’? Sax. to break. 

‘¢ Woed’’ means ¢ weed.” in 

6 I can find: no: fatisfa@tory account of the word 
6s Lida;”’ Lida or Liitha fignifies in the Icelandic tongue 
‘to move, or pfafs over,’ (Glofs. to Scoemundar Edda), 
and Iam in fome degree fupported by Bede’s remarks on 
this month in conjecturing that Lida implies the fun’s pa/s- 
ang wts greateft height, and that *‘ Lida erra’’? confequently 
means the firft month of the fun’s defcent » “ Lida’? is by 
fome deemed the fame as fet-lift or {mooth-air. | 

{| ** Hen’? has probably the meaning of ‘hain’? (Ger- 
man), that is, wood or trees, Henmonth then may be ren- 
dered foliage-month. 

#* <6 Fley’’ imeaas;4* hays? : 

t+ The fecond ¢ Lida’ or fecond month of the fun’s 

defcent. 

tt This is an inferted month to ee up the thirteen 
lunar months of which the Saxon year was formerly com- 

| pofed ; 
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Arnmonath,* Barnmonath, Harveftmonath, 
according to fome, Woedmonath,f = Augutt. 
Gerftmonath,{ «Haligemonath,§ September 
‘Wynmonath,|| Winterfulleth, : October. 
Wintmonath,** Blotmonath,}¢ - November. 
Wintermonath or Midwintermonath, 
Giul erra,{f . ~ - December. 


A very 


pofed; it may be explained the third month of the fun’s 
defcent? . 

#-¢¢ Arn” isthe Saxon word for harvett. 

+ «*Woed” has been explained above. 

t *+ Gerft”? means “barley:”’ 

§ ‘+ Haligemonath’? may be rendered “ holy-month 3% 
it appears from a Saxon menology (in Wanley’s additions 
to Hickes) that this month was named holy from the annual 
celebration of a pagan feftival in it; the menology, which 
I tranflate literally, fays thus ‘* Haligemonath—for that our 
forefathers, the while they heathens were, on this month 
celebrated their devil-gild.’’ 

|| «¢ Wyn’ means ‘¢ wine,” 

*#* co Wint’? is the Saxon word for wind, 

tt ** Blot”? means ‘‘blood’’—in this month cattle were 
killed in great abundance by the Saxons for winter ftore, 
or according to fome.as facrifices, | 

tt «« Giul erra’’ means the former or firft Giul; the feaft 
of 
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_ A very curious emblematical reprefentation. of 
the Saxon months is ftill, Ibelieve, to be feen on 
an ancient font in the parifh church of Burnham 
Depdale, in Norfolk; they are very rudely {culp- 
tured, but the employments of moft of the figures 
that are introduced may be detected with fufficient 
certainty. As thefe employments throw fome 
light upon the fubject of which.I have juit been 
treating, I fhall briefly notice them. Giul aftera 
is defignated by a man drinking out of a horn; 
Solmonath is reprefented by a perfon apparently 
fitting at the door of his houfe; Lenétmonath is 
diftinguifhed by a man digging; Eaftermonath 
by aman employed in pruning; Seremonath /eems 
to be marked by a perfon occupied in trimming a 
vine; Woedmonath is reprefented. by a weeder; 


Heymonath by a mower ; Arnmonath by a reaper; 


of Thor, which was celebrated in the mother-night (1. e. at 
the winter folftice) was thus called, and poffibly, as before 
obferved, from iol or ol. This feaft feems to have been 
continued through a part of January, — ({ee notes above.) 


Gerftmonath 
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Gerftmonath by a threfher;, Wynmonath is diftin- 
guifhed by a perfon apparently pouring wine from 
a bottle into’a cup or funnel ;° Blotmonath is repre- 
fented by a man eatinis fa hogs: ; and Giul erta by 2 
ae Paws *: 
oii: 

"Tn a feries of painted windows which ornament 
the’ Tovin-ball f ois two fill remain, 


¥ 


* A farther account of this very curious .font may be 
found inthe -Archzologia, vel. Xs psa77. The author 
of that account contends that the font is an early. Norman, 
and not a Saxon work’ “but as the employments of the 
figures ‘on ‘its fides ‘corréfpond’ fo exa&ly; in moft in- 
ftances, with the: names of the Saxon months, IL caanot 
hefitate to ‘believe that it is at leaft the work of a Saxon 
artifti Wn! éngraving of it was made in I79t by the Revi 
H..Crowe,. jur, ‘and the learned friend, to. whom I am in 
debted for a copy of that print, informed me that he Nil 
deteé&ted on the pavement of the chapel of the Holy Trinity 
fin Canterbury cathedral), feveral emblematical figures, of 
which.no explanation had been hitherto given, and which 
ftrongly refembled thofe on the font at Depdale in defign 


and workmanfhi Pe 


| * 2 though 
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though confiderably damaged, on which the 
months of “une and September are emblemati- 
cally defigned, and in a manner nearly refemb- 
ling the fculptured reprefentation of thofe months 
on the font at Depdale. The windows of which 
I am fpeaking are thus defcribed by Mr. Nichols :* 
“Tn the firft light, at the entrance, is the figure - 
of a threfher, and two fheaves of corn, and over 
it « September.’’——“ In the feventh light, a man in 
acap, bare leg and thigh, ftockings down to the 
ancles; has a belt from which hangs another ; 
behind him a building with turrets, before him a 
wooden fork holds a ftump of a branch up- 
wards, while a hook-like {tick head pulls down a 
ragged leaf like a holly.” Over this figure, 
which I conceive to reprefent a weeder, is in- 


fcribed “‘ June.” 


* Hiftory.of Leicefterfhire, Vol. II, 2d part, p. 954. 


P The 
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The date of thefe paintings is not decidedly 


afcertained ; doubtlefs the feries of months was 
originally complete, but the reft of them are _ 
deftroyed, or were probably removed to make 
room for the armorial bearings with which the 
remainder of the windows are at prefent de- 


corated. 
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“TRANSLATION FROM EADMER. 


Tue manner in which the celebrated Anfelm 
eiercifed his power as Archbifhop of Canterbury 
| is very generally known; the following particulars 
of his promotion to that dignity may not bean un- 
amufing fpecimen of a very ancient hiftorical coms 
pofition of the Norman School.* i 


"The fee of Canterbury had been vacant about 


four years after the death of Lanfranc when Anfelm 


Was 


* The Hiftoria Novorum (Selden’s Edition), p. 16, &c. 
Eadmer, the writer of this work, was a monk of Canter- 


bury, 
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was called to fueceed him by the united voice of 
the people—Anfelm trembled and turned pale at 
the found; and when he was carried by. force to 
the king, that he might receive from his hands the 
paftoral ftaff of inveftiture, he very ftrongly refifted, 
and urged that many reafons prevented his 
accepting the honour that was offered him. The 
Bifhops, therefore, drew him afide from the mul- 
titude and thus addreffed him; what is it you are 
doing? what is it you have in view? you cannot but 
fee that chriftianity has almoft perifhed in England, 
that every thing is in confufion, that all kinds of 
abominations have arifen, that we ourfelves, as 
well as the churches of God, which are under our 
diretion, are in danger of eternal deftruction, and 
you, who might afliftus, only defpife us; whence 
is this aftonifhing conduct? whither are your fenfes 
fled? the Church of Canterbury, in the oppreflion 


-bury, and profeffes to give-in it an account~ of -tranfaétions 

in which he was himfelf engaged, or of which he was at 
leaft a fpe&tator, from the time of the Norman Conqueft, 
to the twenty-fecond year of the reign of Henry I, | 
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of which we are all oppreffled and deftroyed, calls 
upon you aloud, and anxioufly feeks you as her 
preferver and as ours; but you, heedlefs of her 
liberties, heedlefs of our comfort, difdain to affift 
your brethren in their labours, and are devoted 
only to your own repofe.” To this Anfelm 
replied, ‘bear with me, I befeech you, bear 
with me, and attend; I admit that there are 
many grievances which require a remedy, but 
confider, Iimplore you, that lam far advanced in 
years, and little capable of bearing any earthly la-. 
‘bour; how then can L who am unable to exert 
myfelf in my own behalf, how can I undertake the 
charge of the whole Englifh church? Befides, as 
my confcience can well teftify, from the time in 
which I became a monk I have fhunned all fecular 
concerns, nor can I ever attend to them with good 
will, for I can difcover nothing in them which is 
capable of creating in me any intereft or delight; 
therefore permit me to be at reft, and do not in- 
volve me. in bufinels which I diflike, le(t it hould 
on that account be unprofperous: but do thou,’ 
continued he, “accept the primacy without hefita- 
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tion, go thou before in the way of the Lord, 
teaching us our duty, and behold, we give thee 
our promife that we will not be flack in obeying thy 
commands: do thou dedicate thyfelf to God for 
our fakes, and we will manage thy fecular con. 
cerns for thee: what you require of me is impoffi- 
ble, Iam abbot of a monaftery in another kings 
dom, having an archbifhop to whom I owe obedi- 
ence, a prince to whom I owe fubje€tion, and, 
monks to whom I owe the miniftration of counfel 
and afliftance; to all thefe I am fo ftri@ly bound 
that I cannot defert my monks without their per- 
miffion, I cannot fhake off the dominion of my 
prince without his acquiefcence, nor can I refufe 
obedience to my primate, without his abfolution, 
except at the peril of my foul.” “All this,” fay 
they, “is of no importance, they will all confent.” 
<Tt cannot be” fays Anfelm, “ your withes cannot 
be gratified.” They then hurry him away to the 

King who lay dangeroufly ill, and relate the obfti- 
} nacy of Anfelm: the King, with a forrow which. 
almof{t brought tears into his eyes, faid to him, “«O 
Anfelm, what is it you do? how can you thus con- 
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fign me to éternal: torments? Remember, I ims 
plore you, the faithful friendfhip which my father 
and mother ever entertained for you, and you for 
them ; by this I conjure you to fuffer not the body 
and foul of their fon to perifh together; I fhall be 
utterly loft if I finifh my days while I {till hold 
the primacy in my own hands; aid me then, aid 
me, my Lord and father, and aflume that dignity 
on account of which I am fo grievoully afflicted, 
and fear to be ftill more afflicted in eternity.” 
The words. of the king produced a great effect 
on thofe who were near him, and they thus 
warmly inveighed againft Anfelm, who ftill ex- 
cufed himfelf, and was fill unwilling to take upon 
himfelf fo heavy a load, “‘ what madnefs has oc- 
cupied your mind? you affli& the king, you af- 
fic him to death, you do not fcruple to diftrefs 
him even in his dying moments; know then that 
every annoyance, every oppreffion, every crime, 
which may hereafter afflict England, will be ime 
puted to you, unlefs you this day avert them by 
receiving the paftoral care of the ghurch.” In 
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thefe difficulties Anfelm, turning to two monks | 
who were near him, exclaimed “ Ah, my- 
brethren, why do you not affift me?? Thefe’ 
words he uttered with fuch anguith of mind,’ that, 
as he was wont to declare, if the option had then’ 
been given him, he would rather, with thé per- 
miffion of God, have died on the fpot than have 
been exalted to the Archiepifcopal ‘throne. “ Bald- 
win anfwered him, ‘If it be the will of God that 
it fhould be thus, what are we who oppofe the will 
of God?” This fpeech was followed by’ tears 
and by gufhes of blood from his nofe, which 
fhewed to all prefent with what reeret of heart 
thefe words were uttered. Anfelm, having heard 
the anfwer, cries out °* Alas!” how foon is thy 
ftaff broken ! ad The king then: perceiving that the 
labour of all was ineffeCtual, directed that every 
one fond fall at the feet of Anfelm, to endeavour 
in that manner to extort his confent.. But what 
happened? While they were falling down before 
him, he himfelf falls down before the king, nor 
could he in® any wife be moved from his firft de. 
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| termination: but the {peétators. being at length 
provoked, both by Anfelm himfelf, and by their 
‘Own ‘inactivity in. permitting fuch, delay by liften- 
ing to his refufals, called aloud “ the paftoral taf! 
the /paftoral ftaff!? andvhaving feized. his right 
arm, fome began to draw him forward while 
he was ftrugeling againft them, others forced 
him along from behind, and they brought him at 
laft clofe to the bed where the king lay fick. 
When the king offered him the paftoral ftaff, he 
clofed his hand, and fteadily refufed to receive it ; 
the bifhops endeavoured to force open his fingers, 
which were clofely bent in his palm, that the ftaff 
might then be placed in his hand; but when they 
found, after fome trial, that the attempt was vain, 
being only able to raife his forefinger which he 
foon bent back, and when they heard him utter 
fome complaint from the tearing of his flefh, they 
at length refted the ftaff on his clofed hand, and 
it was there fupported by the hands of the bifhops. 
The multitude then fhouting “long live the 
bifhop!”” the clergy began to fing the Te Deum, 
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with a loud voice, and they dragged, rather than 
conducted, Anfelm to a neighbouring church; he 
{till however refifted, calling out ‘“‘ what ye do 
is of no avails” after the ufual ceremonies were 
performed, Anfelm returned to the king.—Thefe 
things were tranfacted in the year of the incarnas 
tion of our Lord, 1093.” 
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LIFE OF EDGAR ATHELING. 


Die materials for a life of Edgar Atheling are 
very thinly fcattered in the hiftories of our 
country ; but as he is a | perfon whofe character, 
pretenfions, and ‘difappointments have excited 
iia intereft in the Englith nation, I have ima- 
gined that the colleétion and orderly arrangement 
of even the few particulars which I could difcover 
refpecting him, might not be unfavourably re- 
ceived. 


EDGAR 
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EDGAR ATHELING, or Edgar Clito, as he 
is fometimes ftyled, was born in Hungary* about 
the year one thoufand and forty ; his father, Ed- 
ward the Outlaw, was the fon of Edmund Iron- 
fide, the paternal brother of the Confeffor ‘T at 
the deceafe of this prince, who died without law- 
ful iffue, the mht to the crown of England clearly 
devolved to Edgar, the fole furviving male of the 


* Polydori Vergilii Anglic. Hift. Lib. viii. p. 188. 
3. Dunelm. 

+ Eadmeri Hift. Nov, Lib. rrr. p. 56. Polydori Vergilii 
Lib. vii1. and Milton’s Hiftory of England, Book 6. 

Edmund Ironfide left two infant fons, Edwin and Ed- 
ward. By order of Canute they were conveyed out of 
England in 1017. At length they found an afylum in Hun- 
gary. Edwin died there. ‘Edward was recalled by Edward 
the Confeflor, in 1057. He only lived to {ee the land of 
his nativity from which he had been exiled during 40 years. 
The children of Edward were agate Margaret, and 
Chriftian. 

| Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, p. 6. 
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family of Ethelred;* and his pretenfions indeed 
Sit Pre ele eet ta oath ~ feem 
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* The pedigree of the family is as follows: é 
Ethelred, King of England, a. 1016. 
Edward the Gonfeffor, Edmund Ironfide,d. 1017, 
a. 1066, ae he Boek 
| 3 | Edwin, or (according Edward, d. 105 7, iy 4 
to Speed) Edmund; — | . 
died yout, tt Digan, ic Nierghret! Cheiting, 
itfuedn Vangaie. Gorter ING—“inurtied . a Nua. 
to Malcolm 
rr} Canmore, 
d. 1093. 
Edgar, Maud, 
K. of Scotland = married to 
. Henry I. 
Ce ee ea aE 
| Mand, 


married to _ 
Jeoffray Plantagenet 
a. 1 r67: 


es 


: Henry IT... 
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The armorial bearing of Edvar Atheliag as ufually 
decmed to have been nearly the fam-as that of the Con- 
fefior, 
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feem to, have been previoufly acknowledged by. his 
xecelving the title of Atheling, * which, in the 
time of the Saxons, ufually diftinguithed the heir 
. apparent to the kingdom. 


At the death of the Confeffor, however, the 
influence and power of Harold prevailed over the 
rights of Edgar, and the ufurper was Teated on the 
‘throne by the voice of an affembly of nobles, 
whom he had probably collected with caution, and 
on whofe attachment he could fecurely rely.t 
The prince who had obtained the endearing title of 
“the darling of England,”’{ was thus ungeneroufly 


I Rt 


feflor, viz. Azure, a crofs patonce between four martlets or $ 
but in an ancient manuicript (inthe colleétion of J. Pat- 
tefon, Efq. M. P.) I find the crofs formee is attributed to 
him inftead of the crofs patonce. 

* Atheling, or /Etheling, is generally underftood by 
Saxon fcholars to fignify ‘*noble,’? but 1 am inclined to 
fufpeé that it rather means, when ufed as above, ‘the fon 
of the noble’? (or the king’s fon) from e@thel, ‘ noble,” and 
és ing’? the termination of the Saxon patr onymics. 

+ Milton’s Hiftory of England, Book 6. p, 117. 

+t Rapin, vol. 1. p. 268. 
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neglected by his péople, and acquiefcing. without. 
a f{trugglé,-in the unjuft decifion of the nobility,” 
he appeared to have been foothed, if not fatisfied, 
with the honour of the Earldom of Oxford, which: 
was immediately conferred upon him by his cour- 


teous and:fuccefsfulrival.* 9 ¢. 


- Although «the wealth and confequence of the 
Godwyn family, of whom Harold was now the 
chief, had long been-increafing in England under 
a feries of preceding monarchs, yet we cannot but 
obferve with fome aftonifhment the: height to 
which it was at length exalted, In the fucceflion 
of the Saxon kings, the right of primogeniture 
had not indeed been ftrictly adhered to in every 
cafe,t and.we find even at-a much later period of 
Englith hiftory, that the approying:.voice of the 
_ reprefentatives of the nation was deemed a defire- 
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* Stowe’s Chronicle, P- 98 —MS. in ibe ap Li- 


brary, Norwich. 
+ Alfred, for inflanee, fucceeded to the prejudice of 


his nephews, Speed’s Chronicle, 328. 
R@ able, 
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able, though not a neceffary fanction, to the af» 
fumers of the throne ;* yet till now the fiicceflion: 
to the crown of England, whether refting upon in- 
herent right, or influenced by the will of the nobles,’ 
had been uniformly confined to fome branch of’ 
the family by which the throne had been previ-’ 
oufly poffefled. The riches and the rank of Harold, 
then, fcarcely feem alone fufficient to account for 
lis irregular exaltation; othe abfurd: pretenfion® 
which he’ made to the crown; as the gift of the 
dying Edward,} mut haveoperated ftill lefs pow-: 
érfully in his favour ; “but itsmay:not be unreafon-, 
ably prefurned,'that the’ youth, the: inexperiencé,, 
the foreign education;f' and above all, the france: 
inadtivity of Edgar at’ this important’ crifis, ‘were 
each unfavourable to ‘his caufe, ‘and that the na 
tion, who might well forefee the approaching at- 
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* As in the cafes of Henry IV. and Richard III, 
. t Speed, P+ 493+ . 
+ t Polydori Virgilii, Lib. vith 
aay at this time, was barely able to ine the Enghin 
language. Speed, ps 400. 
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tack of .the Norman Duke, were-not il pleafed, 
with the exchange of fuch,a;leader as Edgar for. 
the fkilful, daring, and indefatigable Harold. 


‘The power, of Harold, in, whatever, way it was 
obtained, fpeedily fell before the arms of William ; 
and there swas,little reafon,to expect that the claims. 
of Edgar, which’, had, been, before. dilregarded, 
fhould meet) with any efficacious fupport againft the. 
energy of the victorioustinvader. » 
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_ Thefe claims however were now brought, for- 
ward to notice-by the very perfons who, .had lately. 
fo keenly oppofed them ; Edwin and Morcar, the 
brethren. of the Queen, dréading ‘no. doubt the 
refentment of the Conqueror, and (till. hoping to. 
_ ketain,.and perhaps to increafe, their influence, 
through the gratitude or weaknefs of Edgar, hattily 
affembled their vaflals and prepared-to affert and to 
defend his rights ;* many of the Englifh nobility, 


- *Holinfhed's Chronicles, ‘vol, lil, P+ Te 
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the citizens of London, and the naval forces of 
the realm, ‘readily joined the confederacy; and 
Aldred, the Archbifhop of York, whofe’ concur- 
rence was deemed of great importance, enlifted 
with alactity under the banners of Edgar; but the 
fuperttitious opinions of the age foon operated more 
powerfully upon the mind of the prelate than his 
honour or his patriotifm; and dreading to oppofe 
the man who: fought under the protection of the 
fpiritual father of Chriftendom, he meanly deferted) 
his party, and fet an example of fear and of bafe- 
nefs which was fo rapidly followed “by the reft ‘of 
the followers of Edgar,’that in a veryhort time’ 
the whole of thefe haughty chieftains; together 
with the prince himfelf; were content to. yield) their’ 


allegiance to William,* 
: des 


* Speed’s Chronicle, p..420. Ann, 1066, Milton’s Hif-. 

tory of England, Book 6, p. 120. | 
Edgar and the nobles {wore fealty to William, at Beor- 
cham or Berkhamftead. Hoveden, p. 4506 : 
It has been afferted that, during the period of which I 
haye now been fpeaking, Edgar had aflumed the title of 
King; 
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Edgar, although treated with great refpect and 
generofity by the Conqueror,* appears to have 
been much mortified by his degradation. The op- 
prefhon of the Normans foon provoked the Eng- 
lifh to.violence, and the Atheling was again invited 
by the reftlefs and powerful Earls of Chefter and 
of York, me place himfelf at the head of ‘the 
malcontents; he acceded to their wifhes; but the 
attempt of his followers was defeated by the vigi- 
lance of William, and he was obliged to confult 
his fafety by flight.t 
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King, and had exercifed.a royal power in fome ecclefiatti- 
cal regulations; but of thefe affertions I am unable to find 
any decided proofs; I know not in what ecclefiaftical 
affairs Edgar interfered, unle([s his interview with Brand, 
Abbot ‘of Burh, (who came to feek redrefs from him foon 
after William had entered England) can be coniftrued into 
fomething of the kind. See Chronic, Saxon, p. 179. 

* Rapin, vol. 1. p. 168, notes. According to William 
of Malmfbury, p. 103, Edgar received a daily ftipend of a 
pound of filver, and Bakerin his Chronicle, (p. 27) adds 
that ‘*he had other large livings befide.? — 

t Speed’s Chronicle, D. 42a, Anno, 1067, 
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Edgar then, accompanied by Merlefwegen and 
many other followers, and taking with ‘hitt his 
mother Agatha” and his fifters Chriftina and Mar- 
garet, embarked for Hungary, the place of his 
nativity ;+ but contrary winds drove them on the 
coa{t of Scotland,* and they there found an’ afylum 
in the court of Malcolm Canmore. This generous 
and fpirited prince not only received ‘the fugitives 
with the moft liberal hofpitality, but heard with 
difdain the threats which were employed by Wil. 

liam to extort the furrender of Edgar.§ 
The 


7. sh a + : 
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* Said by fome to have been the daughter of Solyman. 
King of Hungary, Papebroch. vit St. Marg. 325. 

+ Matthew Paris, ps 4. UHolinfhed, vol 111, p. 6, 

+ They anchored, according to Fordun, in the Sinus 
Margaretz, (now S. Margaret’ s Hoop.) 

§ Chronic, Saxon, p. 173. Anno 1067. Speed as above, 
Anno 1067. Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, p. 7. 

Malcolm Canmore was the fon.of that Duncan who 
was aflaflinated by. Macbeth, (Chron. de Mailros, 156, and 
Fordun); he efpoufed Margaret, the fifter of Edgar, foon 
after her arrival in Scotland; Maud, his third daughter by 
this lady, was married to Henry I. of England; the fruit 
of this marriage was Maud, the mother of Henry II. in 

whom 
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~The Atheling did not long remain inactive in 
the North, but haftened to encourage by his pre- 
fence a revolt which had been excited in Northum- 
‘berland.* A force under Cumins and Robert was 


immediately fent by William to oppofe the infur- 


| gents, but the followers of Edgar furprifed thefe 


commanders at Durham, and of the feven hundred 
Normans, of which their fmall army was éompofed, 
one only efcaped with his life} William exceed. 
ingly exafperated by this difafter, immediately 
marched, although in the depth of winter, into 
the revolted country, and quickly fucceeded i in re- 
ducing it to obedience ; many of the leaders of the 


infurredtion fell into his hands, and were con- 


% - wea 4 


whom the Saxon blood-royal was again reftored to the Eng- 


Ttifththrone. ~ fEdmer and Rapin. 


S. Dunelm erroneoufly fixes the flight - Edgar into 
Scotland, in 1068. if Mi 
3 Ae iggs to thé Chronic. de Mailros, (p: 166 and 165, 
Gale.) ‘Margaret was betrothed to Malcolm in 1c67, but 
was not married to him till 1070, 

“® Flolinfhed, vol. rit. pe 6. 

+ January 28, 1068. 
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demned to death, but Edgar was fortunate enough 
to effect his efcape to Scotland.* 


He was foon however drawn from his retreat 
again; the Englifh fugitives in Norway had pre- 
vailed upon Swain to invade their country ; and 
nearly three hundred veffels, containing a formida- 
ble force, had arrived fafely in the Humber ; Ca- 
nute and Harold, the fons of Swain, were en- 
trufted with the command of the expedition, and 
to .thefe princes Edgar, with Waltheof, Marle- 
{wegen, and other of his followers, immediately 
jomed themfelves ;— the progrefs of the Danes was 
rapid; York yielded to their arms; and the Nor- 
man garrifon, in deferting it, having fired its 


fuburbs, the flames extended to the city and con- 


tn 


* Speed, p- 422. Anno, 1068. \ 

The Robert, mentioned by Speed, appears to be the 
fame perfon as Roddert, whom the Saxon Chronicle (p. 
i74.) {tates to have been the newly appointed Norman Earl 
~of Northumbria in the time of the abovementioned revolt. 


+ Henry of Huntindon, p. 369. 
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Geed a ‘confiderable fittio - it.* The Danes 
kept poffeflion of the diftri&t which they had con- 
quered during the following winter ; but William, 
as foon as the feafon permitted, attacked them with 
a formidable power and completely routed them ; | 
Harold, Canute, and the remains of their army 
fled to their fhips, and Edgar Atheling again found 
fafety in Scotland. 


The conqueror, having cruelly defolated the. 
country which he had thus recovered,t retired 


with his victorious army to the South. | 


It is not eafy to account for the fupinenefs with 


which the greater part of the Englifh appear to 


* Speed, p. 423. Anno 1068, According to S. Dunelm, 
the Danes arrived about the 11th of September, and took 
York on the 22d of O&ober. 

The Church of St. Peter, anda valuable ubten annexed 
toit, were entirely deftroyed. Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 111. | 

+ Speed, p. 423. Anno1069. Holinthed, volwai. p. 7 

_ + The famine occafioned by the devaftation of thisrdif- 
cate, was foexceflive, that the inhabitants are faid-to have 
eaten human flefh, 
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have viewed the {trugele which thus terminated fo. 
unfortunately to Edgar ;* irritated by the rapacity. 
: of the Nornians, encouraged by the example of 
their prince; and allured as well by the fuccefs of 
the Danifh fuccours, as by the promifes of the King 
of Scotland,} the mafs of the nation ftill remained. 

. inactive, | 
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* We learn indeed from one writer, (S, Dunelm) that 
the Northumbrians, under Gofpatric, had joined the Danes, 
but were foon detached from the confederacy. — 

+ « It undoubtedly had been concerted’”’ fays Dalrymple, 
(p. 9.) *¢that the King of Scotland fhould march into 
England and co-operate with the invafion, but fome unfore- 
feen accident retarded his motions ; at length, when it was 
too late, he led 4 numerous army through the weftern 
borders by Cumberland. He wafted Teefdale, routed the’ 
Englifh who oppofed him at Hunderdefkelde, penetrated | 
into Cleveland, and from thence into the eaftern parts of 
the Bifhopric of Durham, f{preading univerfal defolation. 
Not even the edifices facred to religion were fpared; they 
who fled.into churches for refuge were burnt in their ima- 
ganied fanétuary. Malcolm from an eminence beheld this 
igene of horror. He received tidings that his own terri- 
tories im Cumberland were laid waite by the falfe Gofpatric. 
Enraged at.a mode of war refembling his own, he ordered 
his foldiers to flay without diftin&tion of age or fex ; but he 
feemed to mitigate their feverity by commanding all the 

| young, 
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-inaftive, and the moft tempting profpe& of fuccels, - 
failed to provoke in thent any effort to recover 
their fame or their liberty ; poflibly however the 
very fource of their hope at this period might have 
had fome tendency to check their exertions, and 
the ideas of defolation, of cruelty, and of info- 
lence which they had fo ftrongly and fo juftly affo- 
ciated even with the name of a Dane, might nok 
unreafonably have induced them to dread the acci- 
dental reftoration of the power and influence of 
that nation as the moft deplorable misfortune which 


could befall their country. 


Edgar, after remaming in Scotland about four. | 
years, feems at length to have defpaired of making 
any impreffion on his adverfary, and having paft 


young men and maidens to be driven captive into Scotland,’ 
So great was the number of captives, fays an Englifh Hite 
torian, that for many years they were to be found in every 
Scottifh village, nay even in every Scottifh hovel.” | 
Tcannot but fufpe& that this dreadful account, which 
refts folely on the authority of S$, Dunelm, is much exage 
gerated. | | 
2 ‘into 
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into Normandy, he there fought and obtained a re» 


conciliation with William.* 


From this period a long filence refpecting the 
fate of Edgar, is preferved by the Annalifts of 
England; but we learn that about a year before 
the death of the Conqueror our unfortunate prince 
had been greatly irritated by the treatment which 
he received from him st his difcontent does not 


appear 


* Chronic. Sax. p. 182. Stowe, p. 114. Anno. 1073. 
- + Chronic, Sax. p. 187. Anno 1085. * 
The fufpicion, which 1s exprefled by an anonymous 
writer, that the indignation of Edgar arofe from his being 
deprived of his pofleflions in Normandy, is in fome degree 
countenanced by the following palfage from the Annales 
Waverleienfes, (p. 133-) 

“sé Anno regis Williclmi XX. rex tenuit Curiam fuam 
apud Wintoniam, poftea ad Kalendas Augufti fuit apud 
Salifburiam, ibique venerunt coram eo Barones fui et 
omnes terrarii hujus regni, quialicujus pretit erant, cujus- 
cunque fadi fuiffent, et omnes homines fui effe€ti funt, 
et juraverunt ill: fdelitatem contra omnes homines. Pol- 
tea rex, adquifitis magnis thefauris ab hominibus fuis, fupra 
ques aliquam caufam invenire porterat five jufte five injufte, 
deinde ivit in Wicht, and fic in Normanniam, et Edgar 
pao Atheling 
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appear however to have difcovered itfelt by any a& 
of violence, but having obtained the permiflion of 
William, he pat over into Apulia,* accompanied 
by two hundred followers in arms: what other 
views he might have entertained i in this excurfion, 
befides that of removing himfelf from a fituation 


which was now become intolerable to him, are not 


| very eafy to be afcertained : he might poflibly have 


va = 


been prompted to it by the defire of uniting his. 
fortunes with thofe of the revolted Normans who 
had quitted their country after their defeat by Duke 
‘William, and who had foon after made themfelyes 
mafters of that province which Edgar now chole 


for an afylum. +: 


Atheling cognatus regis Edwardi recefit a rege quia non erat 
cum eo honorifice s fed Dominus Omni potens det ili honorem ”* 

The warm affection difplayed towards Edgar by the com- 
pofer of this paflage, who was re a Saxon, is peculi- 
arly ftriking. ii 

* Stowe, p. 191. Anno 1086, Holinfhed, vol. rir. p. 14, 

+ Sir William Temple’s Introduction to the Hiftory af 
England, p. 95° . 

About the time at which Edgar departed for Keith, 
his fifter Chriftina entered as a nun into the monaftery of 
Ramfey. silt i Stowe, as above. 


The 
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| The length of his refidence in Apulia could not 
have exceeded four | of five years, for, early in the 
reign co Rufus, we find our amiable ptince en 
gaged 1 in the Friendly office of reconciling that mo- 


~fharch” to Malcolm of Scotland ; * Rufus had’ pre- 


vioufly cherifhed : a diflike to Edgar, and had lately 


banifhed him from Nor mandy ; : but his conduét on 


this oceafion, feconded by the kind interference of 
Robert, ‘the brother of Rufus, “regained to San 
the regard of the King. . | 


The proof which was afterwards eerie by 


‘Rufus of the warmth of that regard was furely 


fomewhat extraordinary. At the deceafe of Mal- 
colm Canmore, Edgar, hisfourth,} but eldeft fur. 
vivine fon, was unjuftly excluded from the fuccef- 


fion, and a civil war was excited in Scotland, by 


* Annales i veririonlen (in Pas Ang. Script. v. vol. 


11.) ps 137. : 
+ Stowe, p.1390 Holinfhed, vol. 111. p. 18, Anno 


21091. 
{ Holinthed's Chronicles, vol. 1. p. 260, Anno 10976 


the 
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_the jarring pretenfions of Donald and of Duncan 
to the crown of that kingdom; the former of thefe 
was the brother, and the latter the illegitimate fon 
of Malcolm Canmore; while Donald was in poffef- 
fion of the throne he banifhed the Englith from his 
dominions, and Edgar Atheling, who feems to 
have accompanied Malcolm into Scotland after his 
reconciliation with Rufus, immediately fled. To- 
gether with his nephews, whom he had kindly 
taken under his prote&tion, he fought the Court of 
England,* and by his reprefentations and entrea- 
ties, he greatly difpofed the King to interfere both 
juftly and. effectually in the affairs of Scotland. 
After the moft liberal offers had been vainly made 
»te Donald to induce him to refign his ufurped 
-fovereignty, an army was at length raifed by the 
orders of Rufus, and the command of it was 
very generoufly entrufted to Edgar Atheling: 


with this force, and accompanied by his nephew, 


_ * Hovedon, p. 465, Rapin, vol. 1, p. 186, 


 h ‘ he 
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lie immediately marched into Scotland; the holy 
ftandard of St. Cuthbert was difplayed in his. 
ranks,* and excited in the enemy a fuperftitious 
dread which greatly contributed to his fuccefs ; 


the numerous army, which was oppofed to him by 


_ * ¢ At his coming to Durham he was admonifhed by a vie 
fion in his fleepe, that if he tooke with him the baner of St. 
Cuthbert he fhould have vittorie. On the morrow after 
lie came from the Abbey Church, where firft hearing di- 
vine fervice, when the fame was ended, he difplayed the. 
forefaid baner, and caufed it to be borne before him in 
that journey.” Holinfhed, vol. 11. p. 260. 
Cuthbert was a monk and faint of great celebrity in 

the North of Britain. He was born about the year 600, 
was educated by the Scottifh monks in the famous abbey of 
Ygit (or T’colmkill), and he thence paft into Northumbers 
land, by the invitation of King Egfred, with a view of 
converting the Saxons of that diftri@. He finally fettled, 
and founded-a monaftery, in Lindisfarne (or Holy Ifland). 
The banner which he confecrated, probably that of the 
King his patron, may be reafonably fuppofed to have been 
preferved in Cuthbert’s monaftery, and to have been thence 
removed to the Church of Durham when the epifcopal See 
was transferred from Holy Ifland to that city in the year 
9946 See Vit, Sanct. and Bede Hilt. Eccl. Lib. IV. 
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Donald, was fpeedily routed; the ufurper himfelf 
was taken prifoner, and the younger Edgar was 
firmly feated on the throne of his anceftors.* 


“It may reafonably be conjectured, that it was 
nearly at this period that Edgar formed the clofe 
connection with Robert of Normandy,t} the eldeft 
fon of the conqueror, ‘which induced‘him foon af- 
rer to accompany that prince in his expedition to 
the -Holy-land.{ For this undertaking he -was 


-* Holinthed as above. Annales Waverleienfes p. 141. 
S. Duneln. 2336 -Fordun, v. 26, 28. 

: Edgar was the firft King of Scotland woe was anointed, 
& for his-mother Queene Margaret”? fays ‘Holinfhed “* pur- 
chafed a. little. before her death. of Urbane the Pope that 
from henceforthe all the Kings of Scotland fhould be 
anoynted.” 

+ The beginning of this intimacy may oe be traced 
back-to-a year or two-previeus-to-this-time, as-appears from 
Robert’s interceffion for Edgar abovementioned. 

+ Andrew’s Chronological Hiftory of Great Britain. 

His companion is faid by Malmibury to have been 
Robert the fon of Godwyn; but this appears to be a mif- 

* take; poflibly, however, fach a perfon might have been 
in his train. 


T2 {plendidly 
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fplendidly equipped by the liberality of the King;* 
he joined the crufaders at the period in. which 
Baldwin was befieged in Rama;f and his conduct 
in Paleftine, of which, however, I can difcover 
no particulars, is faid to have gained him the 


efteem of his commanders.] 


In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. Ed- 
gar again attracts our notice as the fellow-foldier 
of Robert, in the war which he waged in Nor- 
mandy againft the king of England; in this fhort 
conteft Henry proved victorious, and Robert, toge- 
ther with his friend, were obliged'to yield them- 
felves prifoners at the battle of Tenerchebray ; 
Robert was cruelly confined for life in the caftle 
of Cardiff, but Edgar was permitted to depart un- 
punifhed.§ | 


* Sir William Temple’s Introduétion to Englifh Hiftory. 
P- 225. | 

+ William of Malmfbury, p. 109. 

{ Temple as above. 


§ Speed p. 455. Annales Waverleienfes p. 144. 
ii Of 
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+ Of this permiffion he immediately took advan. . 
tage, and returned to England, and the reft of his 
life appears to have been paft in repofe, and pro- 
bably in obfcurity, as we find no other particulars 
recorded of him but that he again vifited Scot. 
Jand at a very advanced period of life, and died, 
in that kingdom,* in the year eleven hundred. and 


twenty.f 


The character of Edgar cannot, perhaps, be 
very accurately ‘collected: from the fcanty materials 
of his biography; it feems not, however, to have 
been diftinguifhed either by very ftriking excellen- 
cies or very glaring defects; the prepoffeffing 
title which he once obtained of the « darling of 
England,” appears to have been rather conferred 
on him from a national partiality to his race, than 


as the juft tribute to his own defert; rather from 


* The Spelman MSS, in the poffeflion of J. Pattefon, 
Efq. M. P. ; i 
+ Bryant’s Genealogical Table, ' 
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an expeétation of what he might be, than from 
any thing'that he actually was. | His courage was un- 
doubtedly more promment than his intelle@; but 
although he might mot “be eminent, ‘he certainly 
was not deficient in underftanding ;* the purity of 
his ‘honour, although otherwife apparently unful- 
lied, mutt be :confeffed/to have been|,in fome de- 
gree {tained by his appearing more than ‘once in 
arms againft William, to whom he had taken, 
though doubtlefs with» relu€tance, an-oath of alle- 
giance; ‘fromthe warm. attachinent which Edgar 
«lifeowered:toRobert,: as-well as from feveral traits 


: ¥ 
ae 


4 Sphe 706 tumbectlity of intelleét which 1 1s s fo haftily j im- 
puted} by Dalrymple to Edgar, is by no means to be inferred 
from his ‘general condu@, ‘and much lefs from’ the contemp- 
tuous exprefhons. re{pe€ting. shim which have.been ufed by 
Malmfbury; and the ftory, extraéted from that writer by 
Dilrymple, of ‘Edgar's giving up his penfion for a horfe “is 
fufficiently explained by the paflage, which this author has 
himfelf-quoted from.the.compofer‘of the index to Malmf- 
bury, from which we gather that the penfton fpoken of was 
the:jemfion of cone day only, 1a high-price for’ a horfe, as it 
fhould appear, at that time, See Dalrympte’s Annals, p; 
3, 8, and 18. and. Williamiof Malmfbury,) p. 103. 
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recorded above, we may not unreafonably con- 
clude that in his difpofition and fentiments he bore 
much refemblance to that liberal and affectionate, 
but carelefs, impetuous and capricious prince; and 
on the whole it is not very eafy to determine whe. 
ther the clemency of three fucceflive kings, to 
whom Edgar was indebted for his life, arofe moft 
from the refpeét, the compaflion, or the contempt, 


with which they viewed him. 
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_ THE 


“LIFE OF EDMUND MORTIMER, ° 


po the petod in “which the Shibuites of 
York and Lancatter were preparing to determine 
by the fword their refpective pretenfions ‘to the 
crown of ‘England, the lawful heir of that. king= 
dom expired, almoft forgotten, after his throne 
had been ufurped with impunity for the fpace of 
sen thirty years. Me ip) 


_ The. ein to whom I eae 1S Edmund Mor- 


timer. 


U EDMUND 


oe 
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~ EDMUND MORTIMER was the eldeft fon of 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, by Eleanor Hol- 
land ; Roger Mortimer was the eldeft fon of Phi- 
lippa, the daughter and heirefi of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence,* who was the third fon of Edward WI, 
and who did not long furvive his father.t William 
of Hatfield, the /econd fon of the fame king, died 
young and without iflue, and confequently at the 
deceafe of Richard IL. (the only child of Edward 
the Black Prince) the right to the crown of Eng- 


*<¢ Lionell Plantaganet, otherwife called Lionell of 
Antwerp, the fonne of Edward III. married Elizabeth 
daughter ard heir to William Bannyge Earle of Ulfter, and 
after was inher right Earle of Ulfter, and after King Ed- 
ward IIT. in the 33d year of his reigne created him Duke 
of Clarence, and in the 34th year of his reigne he was made 
regent of Fraunce, he married to his fecond wife the 
daughter and heir of the Duke of Myllant, by whom he 
had no iffue, and by his firft wife he had iffue Philip, his 
only daughter and heir married to Edmund Mortimer,” 

The Spelman MSS. in the poffeflion of J. Pattefon, 
Efq. M, P. 7 e 

+ Rapin in his genealogical Table of the pofterity of Eds 
ward III. fixes the death of Lionel in 1368, but it ap- 
pears from Holinfhed that this nobleman was prefent at his 
father’s funeral, in 1977. He certainly died before 1386. 


land 
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land. clearly devolved to the family of the More 


timers. 


During the reign of Richard the fecond this 
right was decidedly eftablifhed ;* but as the father 
? : of 


* In the gth of Richard II. Roger Mortimer (the father 
of our Edmund) was declared by the parliament to be the 
prefumptive heir to the throne. Richard, who feems to 
have been much attached to him, promoted him to the 
honour of Governor of Ireland, in which ftation he fell, 
in oppoling a rebellion in that country, in the year 1398. 

Collin’s Peerage, vol. 11. p. 94, and Rapin, vol. 1. p. 4706 

This Roger Mortimer, or rather indeed his fhade, is in- 
troduced into that very amufing poem the ‘ Mirour for 
Magiftrates,’’ and is reprefented as relating feveral parti- 
culars refpeéting his family and his fall; the ara of his 
death is fixed however in that work at an earlier period than 
is fpecified above: the following is the moft interefting and 
pleafing part of the narration of Mortimer. 

To count my kin, Dame Philip was my mother, 
Daughter and heir of douty Lionel], 
The third King Edward’s fonne as ftories tell. 
My father hight Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
True Earleof March, whence I was after Earle, 


By juft defcent thefe two my parents were, 
| Of 


U2 
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of Edmund Mortimer did not furvive that wnfor- 


.tunate 


ea 


Of which the one of Knighthood bare the fearle,, __ 
Of Womanhood the other was the pearle, fet 
Through their defert fo call’d of every wight, 
Till death them took, and left me in their right. 


While fortune unto me her grace did deigne, | 
King Richard’s grace, the fecond of that name, 
(Whole loofer life did foon abridge his reigne,)} 
Made me his mate in earneft and in game: 
Lhe Lords themfelves fo well allowed the fame, 
That through my titles duely coming down, 
[was made here apparent to the Crowne. 


But feldom joy continueth trouble void, 

In greateft charge cares greateft do enfue, 

The moft poffeft are ever moft annoid, 

In largeft feas fore tempefts lightly brue, 

The frefheft colours fooneft fade the hue, 
In thickeft place is made the deepeft wound, 
True proof whereof myfelf too foon have found, 


For whilft fair fortune lul’d me in her lap, 
And gave me gifts more than I did require, 
The fubtile dame behind me fet a trap, 
Whereby to dafh and lay all inthe mire : 
The Irifh men again{ft mee did conf{pire 

My lands of Ulfter from mee to have reft, 

Which heritage my mother had mee left. 

And 


TOD 
tunate king, Edmund himfelf became, at the de- 
ceafe of Richard, the lawful heir to the throne. - 


The pretenfions of the houfe of Mortimer are 
well illuftrated by part of a fcene in Shakipeare.* 


York, SaLissury, aNnD WARWICK. 


York.—Then thus — | 
Edward the third, my Lords, had feven fons 
The firft Edward the Black Prince, Prince of Wales ; 
The fecond William of Hatfield; and the third 
Lionel Duke of Clarence; next to whom 


Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancafter: 


And whiles. I there to fet-all things in fay, 
(Omit my toils and trouble thitherward) 
Among mine owne with my retinue lay, 
The wilder men whom I did not regard, 
(And had therefore the reckles man’s reward\ ; 
When leaft I thought fet on mein fuch number, 
That from my corps my life they rent afunder. ° 
.Mirour for Magiftrates, (Edit. 1610.) p. 279. 
*Second part of Henry VI. A€.11. Scene ri. See 
too Holinfhed’s Chronicles, vol. ini. p. 412 and 448, 
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The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York ; 
The fixth was Thomas of Wood{tock, Duke of 
Glofter ; 
William of Windfor was the feventh and laft. 
Fdward, the Black Prince, died before his father, 
And left behind him Richard, his only fon, 
Who after Edward the Third’s death reign’d king ; 
Till Henry Bolinbroke, Duke of Lancafter, 
The eldeft fon and heir of John of Gaunt, 
Crowr’d by the name of Henry the fourth, 
‘Seiz’d on the realm ; depofed the rightful king : 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence fhe 
came, | 
And him to Pomfret.; where, as both you know, 


Harmilefs Richard was murder’d traiteroufly. 


War.—Father, the duke has told the truth, 
Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the throne. 


. Yorx.—Which now they hold by force and not 
by right ; . 

For Richard the firft fon’s heir being dead, 
The iffue of the next fon fhould have reign’d, 
DAL. 


oS 
SaL.—But William of Hatfield died without 


an heir. 


Yorx:—The third fon, Duke of Fate eR (from 
whofe line 
I claim the crown) had iflue. Philippe a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Edmund had iffue—Roger, Earl of March: 


Roger had iffue-Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor, 


Sau.—This Edmund in the reign of Bolinbroke 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown ; 
And but for Owen Glendower had been king, - 
Who kept him in captivity till he ay 'd. 
But to the reft. 


eh 


But the refi.) - In the above fpeech of Salifbury Shake. 
fpeare has erred (as will be fhewn in the fequel) by com- 
founding the uncle of our Edmund Mortimer with Edmund 
Mortimer himielf, and the Anne, who is mentioned in the 
next fpeech, was not the filter of this wnxcle, (whofe name 
was alfo Edmund) but of Edmund, Earl of March, and 
fon of Roger, 


Yorx. 
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~~ Yorx.—His eldett fitter, Anne, | 
My mother being heir unto the crown,” | 
Married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was fon 
To Edmund Langley, Edmund the third’s fifth fon, 
By her I claim the kingdom ; fhe then was the heir 
To Roger, Earl of March; who was the fon * 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence. 
So-if the rue of the elder fon ~ 


Succeed before the younger, lam king. 


War.— What plain proceeding is more plain — 
than this? | 
Henry does claim the crown from John of Gaunt — 
The fourth fon: York claimeth it from the third. - 
Till Lionel’s iffue fails, his fhould not reign : 

Tt fails not yet but flourifhesin thee 
And in thy fons, fair flips of fuch a ftock. 


{t 
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It will be here proper to oblerve, that fome in- 
accuracy has arifen in the hiftory of the Mortimer 
family, from confounding with Edmund Morti- 
mer, Earl of March and heir to the crown, 
another Edmund Mortimer, who was a fecond or 
younger fon of Philippa,* and confequently the 
uncle of the former ; and it is ftill difficult to afcer- 
tain with precifion which of thefe two perfons was 
the real actor in fome of thofe tranfactions, in 
‘which both the one and the other are by different 
writers fuppofed to have been engaged. . 


From a careful examination, however, of thefe 
tranfactions, I am very fully perfuaded that Ed- 
mund Mortimer, the uncle of the Earl of March, 
(and not, as has been erroneouily fuppofed, the 
Earl of March himfelf) was taken prifoner by 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. 1. p. 138. 

+ As by Shakfpeare (in his Henry IV. and in the 
latter part of the {cene above quoted), and alfo by Cam- 
den (Radnorfhire) and Speed, 


x Glendower 
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‘Glendower, in ‘the year 1400,* that the fame no- 
‘bleman efpoufed, in 1402, the daughter of this cele- 
‘brated Welch Chieftain,{ that he foon after became 
a confederate with his father-in-law’ in the grand 
‘rebellion which was excited by Northumberland{ 
‘and Percy, and that he furvived buta very thort 


‘time the extinGtion of that rebellion,§ which was 


* Holinfhed, (vol. 111: p. 520, 591) and fome other 
writers of note, inform us that the Mortimer who was 
taken by Glendower at this period was the Earl of March; 
but it appears from Dugdale (Baronage, p. 150 and 151), 
that doth the uncle and the nephew were, at different. pe- 
riods, prifoners to the Welch Chieftain; and as that Mor- 
timer who fell into his hands in 1400, foon after married 
his daughter and dzed, it is plain that he could not be the 
Earl of March, who (as will be feen inthe fequel) was 
not more than eight years of age at this period, and who 
undoubtedly lived more than twenty years after it, 1 fhall 
have occafion to fpeak again of the time in which the 
younger Mortimer appears to have been in the Redd of 
‘Giendower. . 

+ Stowe’s Chronicle, oe 328. Holinfhed, vol. 1116 
Pe 52k- 

'  $ This nobleman had married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of uy elder Edmund Mortimer. 

§ According to Speed he died even before the conteft 
qwaes terminated, 


{peedily 
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{peedily quelled after the decifive victory of et 
ine AOGs es 


. Having thus difmiffed the concerns of the elder. 
Mortimer, we fhall be able to proceed more. 
clearly in our account of the younger, who is the. 


principal object of enquiry in this Eflay. 


Edmund Mortimer, then, the fon of Roger,. 
‘was born at New Foreft, on the fixth of Novem- 
ber, 1392., At the death of Richard II. his in- mn 
difputable right to the crown appears to have at-. 
tracted fome notice, but no fuccefsful appeal 
could be made to it againft the power and ambition 
of Henry LV..and at. the period in which that mo-. 
narch was feated. upon the throne, the Earl of 
March was prudently removed from a fcene of 


-buftle and.danger to his domains at Wigmore.j 


as * Rapin, vol. 1. P+ 494> 495- 
- + Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. I. ps sh 
Parte vol. 1. p. 484. 
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Tt has been afferted by fome, that Edmund 


Mortimer was perfonally engaged in the revolt of. 
Northumberland, which has been noticed above 5 

but of the truth of this affertion I can find no de- 
cided proofs; and although the confederates on 

that occafion certainly engaged to fupport his 

claims to a certain extent,* yet his youth muft ne- 
cefiarily have excluded him from taking an active 

part in the rebellion, and’ the vindication of his 

pretenfions were in all probability entirely en- 
trufted to the greater experience and zeal of his 

uncle Edmund.t 


But although the rebellion of Northumberland 
terminated very unfortunately to the caufe of Mor- 


timer, the claims of the family were foon after 


_ © Speed’s Chronicle, p. 735. Holinfhed vol. rir. 
Pp. 521. 

t ** Yea this meek Mortimer (the younger Edmund) - 
was content to wave the crown, fo be it he might but enjoy 
his private patrimony.” Fuller’s Worthies, p. 56. 


brought 
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brought forward by Scroope;* but neither on this 
occafion again does Edmund ‘himfelf appear to 
have been a¢tive, and the injudicious and hatfty at- 
tempt of his friends was as haftily defeated. — 


While the uncle of the Earl of March was liv-— 
ing, he attracted the notice of Henry much more 
ftrongly than the nephew; but foon after the de- 
ceafe of that nobleman, either the defign of 
Scroope, or fome imprudent conduét, with which 
we are unacquainted, of Edmund Mortimer him- 
felf, awakened the fears of the king, and he be- 
gan to difcover much anxiety to fecure the perfon 
of a youth whofe right to the throne of England 
was fo clearly fuperior to his own: the wifhes of 
Henry were foon gratified; and the Earl of March 
a3 well as his brother, were feized, and confined in 
Windfor Caftle about the year 1406. | 

pig | After 


* Rapin, vol 1. p. 496. 
+ «In the fame year, (7th Henry IV.) the king fo 
*°>much confided in this Sir John Pelham, that till the 
meeting 
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After fome “attempts to efcape from “confine” 


ment, which were attended by no decifive fuccefs, » 


tne. <a 


ee 


‘‘meeting of the next Parliament, he committed to his 
“keeping in the caftle of Peveniey, Plantagenet Duke of 
“York, who was accufed of taking out of the caftte of 
** Windfor the fons of Roger Mortimer; Earl of March,” 
Collins’ Peerage, vol, 11. p- 943 and fee too Stowe, p. 3326 | 

But though thefe unfortunate noblemen were thus libe-- 
rated, they very foon after fell again into the hands of, 
Henry, for (as Collins continues) «Two years after this 
(11th Henry IV.) the king commits. to Sir John Pel-" 
Ham the keeping of the Earl of March and his brother, 
- fons of Roger Earl of March, who had been declared heir 
apparent tothe throne.” nV Oy the Ot Ghent 
It appears that when the Duke of York fucceeded (as 
has juft been noticed) in precuring the efcape of Edmund 
Mortimer and his brother from Windfor-caftle, he deli- 
vered them for protection into the hands of Owen Glen” 
dower ; (Collins as above); this circumftance has probably 
given rife to the affertion mentioned p, 158, that the. 
Earl of March himfelf, as well as his uncle Edmund, was 
taken prifoner by the Welch Chieftain. 

‘The brother of Edmund Mortimer who was penanes aos 
him at Windfor, and of whom I find no account previous 
to this time, is faid by Rapin (probably from Dugdale) to 
have been named Roger; but I am very ftrongly induced 
to believe that he wasthe Fohn Mortimer of whom I fhall 
fhortly have occafion to {peak more fully. a 
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Edmund at length eluded the vigilance of Henry, 
for at the acceflion of Henry V. we are informed 
that the Earl of March voluntarily furrendered 
Bimfelf to that Prince,* and experienced from him 
‘a liberality of treatment which jnight ‘well sibel 3 


a3 


sie PAA 

; “During the reign of that amiable and generous 
~ monarch, Edmund Mortimer was not only allowed 
the full enjoyment of his liberty and poffeffions ot 
-but he was permitted to head a party of the Eng- 
‘th troops in France, and was alfo honoured by 
‘the king with the important fotien of Lieutenant 
‘of Normandy. + In return for the kindnefs which 
‘was fhewn to him, he uniformly difplayed the or eat- 
eft zeal and fidelity i in the fervice of Henry ; he re- 


vealed to him, juft before his departure from 


x 


—* ¢© The Barl of March himfelf came and put himfelf 
-into his (Henry’s) hands, to give him a convincing proof 
of his fincere intention to leave him in peaceable poffeflion 


of the crowhZhi.i dom ter pts MGl. 2; ‘ BOS. 
«+ Hardyng’s Chronicle, p. 229 
x Dugdale’s Barenage, vol. 1. p. 152 
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Southampton, the traiterous defigns of the Ear! 
of Gambridge,* and inthe lift of illuftrious. men 


* The particulars of this affair are thus recorded by 
Stowe: (p. 346) ** The chiefeft of them (the confpirators) 
was Henry Scroope Lord Treafurer, the fecond Richard 
Earle of Cambridge, and Sir Thomas Gray, a knight of the 
North; thefe had made Edmond Earle of March to fwear 
upona booke, not to difclofe their counfell, and then told 
‘him that they thought to flay the King, and to make the 
faid Edmond King; the which af, he refufed to take upon 
him they would flay him: whereupon the Earle prayed 
them to give him one hour’s {pace to take advifement what 
wwas belt to doe ; which being granted, the Earle went fe- 
cretly and told the King thereof, who caufed them forth- 
with to be apprehended.” 

Holinfhed (vol. 111. p. 549) agrees with Stowe in ftat- 
ing the objeét of the Earl of Cambridge, in this con{piracy 
to have been the exaltation of the Earl of March to the 
Crown; ‘after the death of which Earle,” fays he, for 
diverfe {ecret impediments not able to have iffue, the Earle 
of Cambridge was fure that the crowne fhould come to 
him by his wife, and to his children of her begotten.” 

Mortimer appears to have very wifely fufpefted 
ithat the bloody means which the Earl of Cambridge 
was fo willing to have employed in promoting his am- 
bitious "views on this occafion, would in all probability 
have been as .readily adopted by that nobleman in removing 
any other impediment which might have ftood between 
him and the throne. | 
who 
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who attended the funeral of that celebrated mo« 


narch, we find the name of Edmund Mortimer.* 
It 


~ * I truft I fhall beexcufed for copying the interefting 
account of this funeral, given by Holinfhed (vol. 111. 
P- 584.). | . 

«¢ His bodie imbalmed and clofed in lead, was laid in a 
chariot roiall, richlie apparalled with cloth of gold, upon 
his coffin was laid a reprefentation of his perfon, adorned 
with robes, diadem, {cepter, and ball, like aking ; the which 
chariot, fix horfles drew richlie trapped, with feveral ap- | 
pointments ; the firft with the armes of St. George, the © 
fecond with the armes of Normandie, the third of king 
Arthur, the fourth of St. Edward, the fifth of France, 
and the fixth with the armes of England and France. On 
this fame chariot gave attendance, James, king of Scots, 
the principal mourner, king Henrie’s uncle, Thomas Duke 
of Excefter, Richard Earle of Warwicke, the Earle of 
March Edmund, the Earle of Stafford Humfrie, the Earle 
of Mortaigne Edmund Beaufort, the Lord Fitz Hugh 
Henrie, the Lord Hungerford Walter, Sir Robert Robert 
Lord Bourchier, Sir John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope, and 
the Lord Crumwell, were the other mourners. The Lord 
Lovell, the Lord Audeleie, the Lord Morleie, the Lord 
Sowch bare the baners of Saints and Aumuries, as they 
then were called; the Baron of Dudleie bare the ftandard, 
and the Earle of Longufte the baner. The hachments 
were carried onelie,by Capteins to the number of twelve, 
and round about the chariot rode five hundred men at arms, 
all in blacke armour, their horfles barbed blacke, and they 

with 
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Tt was probably at this period of his life that he 
efpoufed Anne, the daughter of the Earl ‘of Staf- 
ford.* 

At the accefhon of Henry V1. the Earl of March 
appears to have made no efforts to aflert his rights, 
and from this circumftance, as well as from the re- 
markable mildnefs of the new monarch, we’ may 
fafely infer that Henry continued to grant to him 
the fame indulgence as he had formerly received.t 


_ Tam 


with the but end of their fpeares upwards. Befide’ thele 
on every fide of the chariot went three hundred pérfons, 
holding long torches, lords bearing baners, banerols, and 
penons.”’ oh | | : 
* Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. 1. p. 151. | 
+ Some vague and difcordant accounts indeed are pre- 
ferved by Fuller, Weever, and Hall, of Mortimer’s being 
confined for 20 years in the Caftle of Trim; but thefe re- 
ports are entirely unfupported by any hiftoric evidence, or 
rather indeed are in direét oppofition to it. We have 
already feen that, Mortimer had recovered his liberty at the 
eath of Henry IV. and during the reign of that king, the 
place of his confinement had undoubtedly been Windfor 
Caftle; now if we even fuppofe that he was fent to the 
Caftle of Trim at the accefhon of Henry VI. (of which 
however L cannot difcover the flighteft proof) it was im- 
| poffible 
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i am aware that a celebrated fcene in Shak{peare* 
may be urged againft this conclufion, but Shak- 
fpeare, though certainly well acquainted even with, 
many of the minutiz of Englith shiftory, can hardly 
be deemed a decifive evidence in. a cafe of this 
kind,} and it appears by no means improbable that 


inorder to increafe the intereft of his piece, he 


pofible that he fhould have been twenty years in confine- 
ment there, as he lived only two years after that period. 
Weever quotes as his authority on this occafion Camden’s 
Radnorfhire, but Cambden fays not a word. of Mortimer’s 
confinement ; farther proofs of the im probability of the 
above reports will appear in the fequel. 

z The {cene in the firft part of Henry V1. in which Ed- 
und: Mortimer, broken down with age, and a prifoner in 
the tower, yields his pretenfions to the crown to his nephew 
Richard Plantagenet. | 

+ One error of our great Bard, with celeeds to the Mor- 
timer family, has been noticed abov e, and the fcene of which 
I am now. {peaking 1s a, decided proof of that error; Shak- 
{peare makes Salifbury affert (as may be feen a few pages 
back) that the Edmund Mortimer “who ‘was heir ta. the 
crown, died when a captive with Owen Glendowery and 
now he introduces the fame heir tothe crown as dying in 
the reign of Henry VI. Shak{peare too appears, in com- 
mon with fome other writers, to have adopted a very erro 
fieous opinion of the extreme.old .age of Edmund Morti- 
mery atthe period of; his deceale, , 


fit ei j ‘ | ) 
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has knowingly facrificed hiftoric truth in fome de« 
gree, and has moved us by the fufferings of Fohn, 
and not by thofe of Edmund Mortimer. 
é 7 
Sir ‘fobn Mortimer was undoubtedly confined 
in the Tower in the fecond year of the reign of 
Henry VI. he was a man of a violent and ambitious 
temper, and was probably detained in prifon, and 
certainly condemned to death, on account of his 
re{tlefinefs and intrigues : among other accufations 
which were adduced again{ft him, he was charged 
with faying “‘ that hee would goe into Wales unto 
the Earle of the Marches, and there hee would raife 
forty thoufand men, and with that power hee would 
enter the land, and that the Earle of March was 
but a daw, fave that hee was the greateft, nobleft, 
and worthieft of blood, and fhould be king by 
right of inheritance, and that hee himfelf was next 
rightfull heire to the faid -crowne* after the faid 
Earle 


* This is aconvincing proof of his being the drother of 
Edmund Mortimer, who was childlefs. Rapim indeed (as 
I before obferved) has informed us that the name of the 

brother 
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Earle of March, wherefore if the faid Farle 


would 


brother (and formerly fellow prifoner) of Edmund was 
Roger, but he afterwards (vol. 1. p. 542) feems to retract 
this opinion. Tindal contends that the Sir John Mortimer 
above-mentioned was the uncle of Edmund, but this fuppo- 
fition is countenanced by no authority, and no uncle of 
Edmund’s could poffibly have thofe pretenfions which were 
advanced by Sir John Mortimer, 

If any confufion fhould ftill remain (though I truft it 
will not) refpeéting the perfons engaged in the tranfactions 
above narrated, the following genealogical {ketch of part of 
the Mortimer family (correéted by the fuppofitions ad~ 
vanced in this Effay) will probably remove it. 

Edmund Mortimer, 
3d Earl of March, Philippa, daughter of Lionel. 


d, 1382. 
Roger Mortimer, Edmund Mortimer, 
4th Earl of March, d. ab. 1404. 
killed 1398, married to Glendower’s 
married to Eleanor Holland. 4 daughter. 
EDMUND MORTIMER, John Mortimer Ana, 
heir to the crown, d. 1425. put to death married to Richard 
f. prole. jult before the Plantagenet, E. of 
“married Anne daughter deceafe of Edmund, Cambridge. 
of the Earl of Stafford. his brother, f{( prole. 


Richard, D. of York. 


Edward IV. 
The 


rie) 
would not take upon him the crown and rule of the 
land, hee faid that hee elfe would.’’* i 


From thefe expreflions-there is every reafon to 
infer that Edmund Mortimer continued to enjoy his 


rank, his property, and his liberty at this period. 


AN hefe enjoyments however {peedily ceafed ; from 


fore caule, which is not well underftood, he was 


The Mortimers defcended from Gonora, wife of Richard 


I, Duke of Normandy, (in 942); the déles borne by the 
family were firft, Lord of Wigmore, and ‘afterwards Earl 
of March and Ulter, and Lord of Clare. 
The poffeffions of the Mortimers (according to Fuller} 
were, 
In England, Clare-Caftle, with many other manors in 
Suffolk, 
In the Marches of Wales, whence they had their Ooi, 
Wa ismore in-Herefordfhire, Ludlow in Shropfhire. 
In Ireland, Trim, Conaught, with large lands in Ultfter; 
Their arms, which are fomewhat remarkable, are 
Barry of fix or and azure, an inefcutcheon argent, on a 
chief of the firjt three pallets between two gyrons of the fecond. 
In a MS. of confiderable antiquity in the Corporation 
Library, Norwich, the inefcutcheon in the arms of Roger 
Mortimer is ermene. 
-* Stowe, p. 365. Seetoo Speed, p. 814. 
ee conveyed 
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conveyed into Ireland, but with an honourable red 
tinue, in the year 1424.* and on the nineteenth of 
January, 1425, he died inthe Caftle of Trim, in 
that kingdom :t his body was removed for burial 
to the Collegiate Church of Stoke Clare,} in Sufs 
folk, which had been foundéd by-his ancéftors 5 
as he left no children, and as his brother J i had 
been previoufly cut off, his rights and eftates de- 
fcended to the fon of his fifter Anne, Richard 


Plantagenet. 


We poffefs no information fufficient to juftify any 
endeavour to delineate the character of Edmund 
Mortimer ; but from his never having himfelf at- 


tempted, except po/ibly in the revolt of Northum. 


* Stowe, p. 366. Dugdale fays, he was made Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 1 Hen. 6, but this appointment is net noticed 
by the hiftorians. 

+ Dugdale’s Baronage, p.151- Weever (Funeral Mo- 
numents, p. 742.) and Baker (Chronicle, p. 195.) fix his 
death in 1424, and Fuller, by fome f{trange miftake, i. 14546 
_ Anne, the widow of Mortimer, furvived him eight years, 
and married John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, 

~ Weever, as above. 

berland, 
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berland, to vindicate his claims by the fword, and 
from the great lenity which he experienced, both 
from the fifth and fixth Henry, we may fafely infer, 
that whatever may have been the other qualities 
which he poffeffed, his temper was unambitious, 


conciliating, and amiable. 
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| Corrigenda and Addenda. 


Pay 19, line g.— For “ was only” read ‘alone was.” 

P.25, note.—-After  Conftantini’’ infert “Lib, 119, 
Cap. viit. , ) | 

P. ga, Ll. 8.-—For ¢ alot wired’: read re Se ? 

P. 47, 1. 14.—For “ Torfeeus” read * Torfeeus.” 

P.. 60, 1. 4.—-For * certainly’ read ‘¢doubtlefs.’” 

P. 61, 1. 9.—After *¢fully,’? dele the comma. 

P. 63; L. 8.—For * building’”’ need buildings’? and fee 
‘¢ ings’’ in next line. 

P. 69, 1. 6.—Infert as a note to the word ¢ ftone.’”” 

In fixing the introduftion of the roof of ftone at this 
ra, Imay poffibly be deemed in fome degree inaccurate, 
The fa& is, that roofs or rather cezlings of ftoné, are to be 
found even in fome few Saxon remains (asin the Crypts of 
York Minfter, and of fome other Cathedrals), and that 
they occur frequently in gates, and fuch other ftruétures of 
early Norman ereétion, as have incumbent. rooms, , &c, to 
fupport ;- but though the Normans thus appear to have in- 
troduced more generally the:mode of building of which I am 
fpeaking, yet it is certain that the inner roof of ftone was 
added to fame of our Cathedrals at a much lager period than 
that {pecified above, ) 

P. 81 and 83.—-For ‘* Mr.’? read * Dr.** Whitaker. 
P. 84, 1. laft.—For «+ Charles I." read «* Charles IJ.’" 
P, 226, Notes.—<After “ Rapin, vol,1, p. 168,” infert,” 
Holinfhed (vol. 111, p. 9.) thus fpeaks of him; “¢a comes. 
hie gentleman and a valiant, in whome alfo the whole hope 
Zbcit of 
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of the Englifh nation repofed, as appeareth by his accuf- | 
tomed by-word, Edgar Atheling Englande’s Dearling.”’ 

P. 191, 1. 22.—-Infert after *‘befide.”” What thefe liv- 
ings or poffeffions may have been, we are now unable to 
determine with precifion ; in Domefday-book, p. 142, ’an 
account may be feen of the lands which were held by Ed- 
gar in Edwinefreve Hundred, Hertfordfhire; but his name 
does not occur in any other part of the work. It appears 
that he alfo poffeffed fome lands or lordfhips in Normandy. 

P. 197, 1. 14.—Infert, asa note, to ‘ years.” 

He is faid by fome writers, as Malmfbury and Matthew 
Paris, to have again headed an unfuccefsful- revolt which 
was excited, in 1072, by Edwin and Morcar, in the Hfle 
of Ely; but Ingulph and others ftate that. the commander 
on this occafion was Hereward, a knight of great. prowels, 
and nephew to the Abbot of Peterborough. The Saxon 
Chronicle alfo (p. 181.) notices this rebellion and the 
leaders of it, amongft whom the name of Edgar does not 
occur; it moreover informs us that ad/ thofe leaders, except 
Hereward alone, were taken prifoners by William himfelf .in 
perfon, a circumftance which could not poflibly have hap- 
pened to Edgar Atheling, and have been paft over in filence 
by all the hiftorians of the time. 

P. 137, 1.21.—For “ folely’” read ¢ chiefly.” 

P. 140, 1. laft;—For “¢ vol. .1.”? read ** vol. 11.” 

P.151, 1. 9.—For “ honour’’ read *¢ honourable ftation.”? 

— P. 160, lolaftmAfter page: 56” infert (Suffolk). 

P. 140, 1. 8.—For ‘*Gonora’’ read “the niece of 
Gonora.”’ 

» P. 170, 1. 24.—Infert after ‘¢ ermine.” 

A full account of the lands and lordfhips of which Ed- 
mund Mortimer was, feized at the time of his death, may 
be found in Dugdale’s Baronage, p. 151. 
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